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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B, STOWE. 


Cuaprer V.—Showing the Feelings of Living Prop- 
erty on changing Owners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby had retired to their apart- 
ment for the night. He was lounging in a large 
easy chajr, looking over some letters that had 
come in the afternoon mail, and she was standing 
before her mirror, brushing out the complicated 
braids and curls in which Eliza had arranged her 
hair; for, noticing her pale cheeks and haggard 
eyes, she had excused her atterdance that night, 
and ordered her to bed. The employment natu- 
rally enough suggested her conversation with the 
girl in the morning, and turning to her husband, 
she said, carelessly — 

“ By the bye, Arthur, who was that low-bred 
fellow that you lugged in to our dinner-table to- 
day?” 

“ Haley is his name,” said Shelby, turning him- 
self rather uneasily in his chair, and continuing 
with his eyes fixed on a letter. 

“Haley! Who is he, and what may be his 


business here, pray ? ” : 
“ Well, he’s a man that I transacted some busi- 


ness with last time I was at Natchez,” said Mr. 
Shelby. 

“ And he presumed on it to make himself quite 
at home, and call and dine here, ay?” 

“ Why, I invited him—I had some accounts 
with him,” said Shelby. 

“Ig he a negro-trader?” said Mrs. Shelby, no- 
ticing a certain embarrassment in her husband’s 
manner. 

“Why, my dear, what put that into your 
head?” said Shelby, looking up. 

“ Nothing, only Eliza came in here after din- 
ner, in a great worry, crying end taking on, and 
said you were talking with a trader, and that she 
heard him make an offer for her boy, the ridicu- 
lous little goose !” 

“She did, hey ?” said Mr. Shelby, returning to 
his paper, which he seemed for a few moments 
quite intent upon, not perceiving that he was 
holding it bottom upwards. 

“It will have to come out,” said he, mentally— 
as well now as ever. 

“T told Eliza,’ said Mrs. Shelby, as she con- 
tinued brushing her hair, “that she was a little 
fool for her pains, and that you never had any- 
thing to do with that sort of persons. Of course 

I knew you never meant to sell any of our peo- 
ple—least of all to sach a fellow.” 

«“ Well, Eniy,” said her husband, “so I have 
aways felt and said ; but the fact is, that my busi- 
ness ties 80 that I cannot get on without. I shall 
have to sell some of my hends,”’ 

“To that creatare! Impossible, Mr. Shelby, 
you cannot be serious.” 

“Pm sorry to say that I am,” said Mr. Shelby. 
“ Pye agreed to sell Tom.” 

“What, our Tom?—that good, faithful crea- 
ture—been your faithful servant from a boy. Oh! 
Mr. Shelby—-and you have promised him his free- 
dom too—you and I have spoken to him a hundred 
times of it. Well, I can believe anything now— 
I can believe now that you could sell little Harry, 
poor Eliza’s only child,” said Mrs. Shelby, in a 
tone betf#een grief and indignation. 

“Well, since you must know all, it isso. I 
have agreed to sell Tom and Harry both, and I 
don’t know why I am to be rated asif I werea 
monster, for doing what every one does every 
day.” 

“But why, of all others, choose these?” said 
Mrs. Shelby. ‘‘Why sell them, of all on the 
place, if you must sell at all?” 


“ Because they will bring the highest sum of 
any—that’s why. I could choose another, if you 
say 80. The fellow made me a high bid on Eliza, 
if that would suit you any better,” said Mr- 
Shelby. 

“The wretch!” said Mrs. Shelby, vehemently. 

“Well, I didn’t listen to it a moment—out of 
regard to your feelings, 1 wouldn’t—so give me 
some credit.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Shelby, recollecting her- 
self, “forgive me. I have been hasty. I was sur- 
prised, and entirely unprepared for this; but 
surely you will allow me to intercede for these 
poor creatures. Tom is a noble-hearted, faithful 
fellow, if he is black. Ido believe, Mr. Shelby, 
that if he were put to it, he would lay down his 
life for you.” 

“T know it, I dare say—but what’s the use of 
all this !—I can’t help myself.” 

“Why not make a pecuniary sacrifice—I’m 

Willing to bear my part of the inconvenience. Oh, 
Mr. Shelby, I have tried—tried most faithfally, 
as a Christian woman should—to do my duty to 
these poor, simple, dependent creatures. I have 
cared for them, instructed them, watched over 
them, and known all their little cares and joys for 
years ; and how can I ever hold up my head again 
among them, if, for the sake of alittle paltry gain, 
we sell such a faithful, excellent, confiding crea- 
ture as poor Tom, and tear from him in 2 moment. 
all we have taught him tolove and value? I have 
taught them the duties of the family, of parent 
and child, and husband and wife ; and how can 
I bear to have this open acknowledgment that 
We care for no tie, no duty, no relation, however 
sacred, compared with money? 1 have talked with 
Eliza about her boy—her duty to him as a Chris- 
tian mother, to watch over him, pray for him, and 
bring him up in a Christian way; and now what 
can I say if you tear him away and sell him, soul 
and body, to a profane, unprincipled man, just to 
save a little money? I have told her that one soul 
is worth more than all the money in the world - 
and how will she believe me when she sees us 
turn round and sell her child—sell him, perhaps, 
to certain ruin of body and soul?” 


“Pm sorry you feel so about it, Emily, indeed 
[ am,” said Mr. Shelby, “and I respect your feel- 
ings too, though I don’t pretend to share them to 
their full extent; but I tell you now, solemnly, 
it’s of no use—I can’t help myself. 1 didn’t mean 
to tell you this, Emily ; but, in plain words, there 
is no choice between selling these two and selling 
everything. Either they must go or ail must. 
Haley has come into possession of a mortgage 
Which, if 1 don’t clear off with him directly, will 
take everything before it. I’ve raked, and scraped, 
and borrowed, and all but begged, and the price 
of these two was needed to make up the balance, 
and I had to give them up. Haley fancied the 
child—he agreed to settle the matter that way, 
and no other. I was in his power, and had to do it. 
If you feel so to have them sold, would it be any 
better to have all sold?” 

Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken, Finally, 


turning to her toilette, she rested her face in her 
hands, and gave a sort of groan. 

“This is God’s curse on slavery !—a bitter, 
bitter, most accursed thing—a curse to the master 
and a curse to the slave. I was a fool to think I 
could make anything good out of such a deadly 
evil. It is a sin to hold a slave under laws like 
ours—I always felt it was—I always thought so 
when I was a girl—I thought so sti!! more after 
I joined the church ; but [ thought I could gild it 
over—I thought, by kindness, and care, and in- 
struction, I could make the condition of mine bet- 
ter than freedom—fool that I was!” : 

“Why, wife, you are getting to be an abolition- 
ist, quite.” 

“ Abolitionist! If they knew all I know about 
slavery, they might talk! We don’t need them to 
tell us—you know I never thought that slavery 
was right, never felt willing to own slaves.” 
~ “ Well, therein you differ from many wise and 
pious men,” said Mr. Shelby. “You remember 
Mr. Bs sermon the other Sunday.” 

“{ don’t want to hear such sermons—I never 
wish to hear Mr. B. in our church again. Minis- 
ters can’t help the evil, perhaps—can’t cure it, 
any more than we can—but defend it !—it always 
went against My Common-seuse? wud f thiuk you 
didn’t think much of that sermon either.” 

“ Well,” said Shelby, “I must say these minis- 
ters sometimes carry matters farther than we poor 
sinners would exactly dare to do. We men of 
the world must wink pretty hard at various things, 
and get used to a deal that isn’t the exact ching, 
but we don’t quite fancy when women and minis- 
ters come out broad and square, and go beyond 
us in matters of either modesty or morals—that’s 
a fact! But now, my dear, I trust you see the ne- 
cessity of the thing—and you see that I have done 
the very best that circumstances would allow.” 

“Oh, yes—yes,” said Mrs. Shelby, hurriedly 
and abstractedly fingering her gold watch—“I 
haven’t any jewelry of any amount,” she added, 
thoughtfully; but would not this watch do some- 
thing—it was an expensive one when it was 
bought. If I could only at least save Elizs’s child, 

I would sacrifice anything I have.” — 

“Pm sorry, very sorry, Emily,” said Mr. Shel- 
by—“I’m sorry this takes hold of you so; but it 
will do no good. The fact is, Emily, the thing’s 
done—the bills of sale are already signed and in 
Haley’s hands, and you must be thankful it is no 
worse. That man has had it in his power to ruin 
us ali, and now he is fairly off. If you knew the 
man as I do, you’d think that we had had a nar- 
row escape.” 

“Is he so hard, then?” 

“ Why, not a cruel man, exactly, but a man of 
leather—a man alive to nothing but trade and 
profit—cool, and unhesitating, and unrelenting as 
death and the grave. He’d sell his own mother 
at a good per centage—not wishing the old woman 
any harm, either.” 

“ And this wretch owns that good, faithful Tom 
and Eliza’s child!” ‘ 

“Well, my dear, the fact is that this goes 
rather hard with me—it’s a thing I hate to think 
of. Haley wants to drive matters, and take pos- 
session to-morrow. I’m going to get out my horse 
bright and early, and be off. I can’t see Tom, 
that’s a fact; and you had better arrange a drive 
somewhere, and carry Elizaoff. Let the thing be 
done when she is out of sight.” 

“ No, no,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ T’ll bein no sense 
accomplice or help in this cruel business. [’ll go 
and see poor old Tom, God help him, in his dis- 
tress. They shall see, at any rate, that their 
mistress can feel for and with them. As to Eliza, 
I dare not think about it. The Lord forgive us. 
What have we done, that this cruel necessity 
should come on us?” 





There was one listener to this conversation, 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Shelby little suspected. 

Communicating with their apartment was a 
large closet, opening by a door into the outer pas- 
sage. When Mrs. Shelby had dismissed Eliza 
for the night, her feverish and excited mind had 
suggested the idea of this closet, and she had hid- 


den herself there, and, with her ear pressed close 
against the crack of thé (00r, had loat.not a word 
ef vireo ven ucecetiwari 

When the voices died into silence, she rose and 
crept stealthily away. Pale, shivering, with rigid 
features and compressed lips, she looked an en- 
tirely altered being from the soft and timid crea- 
ture she had been hitherto. She moved cautious- 
ly along the entry, paused one moment at her 
mistress’s door, and raised her hands in mute ap- 
peal to Heaven, and then turned and glided into 
her own room; It was a quiet, neat apartment, 
on the same floor with her mistress. There was 
the pleasant sunny window where she had often 
sat singing at her sewing—there a little case of 
books and various little fancy articles, ranged by 
them, the gifts of Christmas holydays—there was 
her simple wardrobe in the closet and in the 
drawers—here was, in short, her home; and, on 
the whole, a happy one it had been toher. But 
there, on the bed, lay her slumbering boy, his 
long curls falling negligently around his uncon- 
scious face, his rosy mouth half open, his little, fat 
hands thrown out over the bed-clothes, and a smile 
spread like a sunbeam over his whole face. 

“Poor boy! poor fellow!” said Eliza,” they 
have sold you! but your mother will save you 

et!” 
5 No tear dropped over that pillow—in such 
straits as these, the heart has no tears to give—it 
drops only blood, bleeding itself away in silence. 
She took a piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote 
hastily— 

“ Oh, missis! dear missis! don’t think me un- 
grateful—don’t think hard of me, any way—l 
heard all you and master said to-night. I am go- 
ing to try to save my boy—you will not blame 
me. God blessand reward you for all your kind- 
ness.” 

Hastily folding and directing this, she went to 
a drawer and made up a little package of clothing 
for her boy, which she tied with a handkerchief 
firmly round her waist—and so fond is a mother’s 
remembrance, that, even in the terrors of that 
hour, she did not forget to put in the little pack- 
age one or two of his favorite toys, reserving & 
gaily painted parrot to amuse him when she 
should be called-on to awaken him. It was some 
trouble to arouse the little sleeper ; but after some 
effort he sat up, and was playing with his bird, 
while his mother was putting on her bonnet and 
shawl. 

“ Where are you going, mother?” said he, as 
she drew near the bed with his little coat and cap. 

His mother drew near, and looked so earnestly 
into his eyes that he at once divined that some- 
thing unusual was the matter. 

“Hush, Harry,” she said, “ musn’t speak loud, 
or they will hear us. A wicked man was coming 
to take little Harry away from his mother, and 
carry him ’way off in the dark ; but mother won’t 
let him—sheis going to put on her little boy’s cap 
and coat, and run off with him, so the ugly man 
can’t catch him.” 

Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned 
on the child’s simple outfit, and taking him in her 


opening a door in hor room which led into the 
outer verandah, she glided noiselessly out. 

It was a sparkling, frosty, star-light night, and 
the mother wrapped the shawl close round her 
child, as, perfectly quiet with vague terror, he 
clung round her neck. 

Old Bruno, a great Newfoundland, who slept 
at the end of the porch, rose with a low growl, as 
she came near. She gently spoke his name, and 
the animal, an old pet and playmate of hers, in- 
stantly, wagging his tail, prepared to follw her, 
though apparently revolving much in his simple 
dog’s head what such an indiscreet midnight 
promenade might mean. Some dim ideas of im- 
prudence or impropriety in the measure seemed 
to embarrass him considerably, for he often stop- 
ped, as Eliza glided forward, and looked wistfully, 
first at her and then at the house, and then, as if 
reassured by reflection, he pattered along after 
her again. A few minutes brought them to the 
window of Uncle Tom’s cottage, and Eliza, stop- 
ping, tapped lightly on the window-pane. 

The payer sitiog at Uncle Tom’s had, in the 
order of hymn-singing, been protracted to a very 
late hour; and as Uncle Tom had indulged him- 
self in a few lengthy solos afterwards, the conse- 
quence was, that although it was now between 
twelve and one o’clock, he and his worthy help- 
meet were not yet asleep. 

“Good Lord, what’s that?” said Aunt Chloe, 
starting up and hastily drawing the curtain. “My 
sakes alive, if it aint Lizzy! Get on your cloth 
old man, quick—there’s old Bruno, too, a pawin 
round ; what on airth! I’m gwine to open the 
door; and, suiting the action to the word, the 
door flew open, and the light of the tallow candle 
which Tom had hastily Tighted fell on the hag- 
gard face and dark, wild eyes of the fugitive. 

“Lord bless you—I’m skeered to look at ye, 
yer. Are ye tuck sick, or what’s come over 


“Pm running away. Uncle Tom and Aunt 





Chi i ” 
retest 


arms, she whispered to him to be very still, and |. 





“Yes, sold him,” said Eliza, firmly ; “I crept 
into the closet by mistress’s door to-night, and I 
heard master tell missis that he had sold my Har- 
ry and you, Uncle Tom, both of you, to a trader ; 
and that he was going off this morning on his 
horse, and that the man was to take possession to- 
day.” 

Tom had stood, during this speech, with his 
hands raised, and his eyes dilated like a man in a 
dream. Slowly and gradually, asits meaning came 
over him, he collapsed rather than seated him- 
self on his old chair, and sunk his head down upon 
his knees. 

“The good Lord have pity on us,” said Aunt 
Chloe. Oh! it don’t seem as if it was true! 
What has he done, that mass’r should sell 
him 2” 

“He hasn’t done anything—it isn’t for that. 
Master don’t want to sell; and missis— she’s 
always good. I heard her plead and beg for us ; 
but he told her ’twas no use; that he was in this 
man’s debt, and that this man had got the power 
over him; and that if he didn’t pay him off clear, 
that it would end in his having to sell the place 
and all the people, and move off. Yes, i heard 
him say there was no choice between selling these 
twoand selling all, the man was driving him so 
and hard ; master said he was sorry; but oh, missis— 
you ought to have heard her talk. If she ainta 
Christian and an angel, there never was one, 
I’m a wicked girl to leave her so; but then I can’t 
help it. She said herself one soul was worth more 
than the world, and this boy has a sou! ; and if I let 
him be carried off, who knows what'll become of it ? 
It must be right; but if it aint right, the Lord 
forgive me, for I can’t help doing it! ” 

“ Well, old man!” said Aunt Chloe, “ why 
don’t you go too? Will you wait to.be toted down 
river, where they kill niggers with hard work and 
starving? I’da heap rather die than go there, 
any day! There’s time for ye—be off with Lizzy— 
you’ve got a pass to come and go any time. Come, 
bustle up, and I’ll get your things together.” 

Tom slowly raised his head, and looked sorrow- 
fully but quietly around, and said— 

“No, no—I aint going—let Eliza go—it’s her 
right! I wouldn’t be the one to say no—taint in 
natur for her to stay—but you heard what she 
said! if I must be sold, or all the people on the 
place and everything go to rack, why, let me be 
sold. I spose I can bar it as well as any on em,” 
he added, while something like a sob and a sigh 
shook his broad, rough chest convulsively. 
“Mass’r always has found me on the spot—he 
always will. I never have broke trust nor used 
my pass no ways contrary to my word, and I never 
will. It’s better for me alone to go, than to break 
up the place and sell all. Mass’r aint to blame, 
Chloe, and he’ll take care of you and the 
poor ” 

Here he turned to the rough trundle bed full 
of little woolly heads, and broke fairly down. 
He leaned over the back of the chair, and cover- 
ed his face with his large hands. Sobs, heavy, 
hoarse, and loud, shook the chair, and great tears 
fell through his fingers on the floor—just such 
tears, sir, as you dropped into the coffin where lay 
your first born son—such tears, woman, as you 
shed when you heard the cries of your dying babe; 
for, sir, he was a man—and you are but another 
man, and woman, though dressed in silk and jew- 
els. You are but a woman, and in life’s great 
straits and mighty griefs ye feel but one sorrow. 








“ And now,” said Eliza, as she stood in the door, 
“CT saw my husband only this afternoon, and I lit- 
tle knew then what was to come. They have 
pushed him to the very last standing-place, and he 
told me to-day that he was going to run away. 
Do try if you can to get word to him. Tell him 
how I went, and why I went; and tell him I’m 
going to try and find Canada. You must give my 
love to him, and tell him if I never see him again.” 
She turned away and stood with her back to them 
for a moment, and then added, in a husky voice, 
“Tell him to be as good as he can, and try and 
meet mein the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“ Call Bruno in there,” she added. “Shut the 
door on him, poor beast! He mustn’t go with 

e”? 
= A few last words and tears, a few simple adieus 
and blessings, and clasping her wondering and 
affrighted child in her arms, she glided noiseless- 
ly away. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


———— 


BENJAMIN F. WADE, UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR ELECT FROM OHIO, 


Much curiosity has been manifested in some 
quarters concerning the opinions of this gentle- 
man on the slavery question. When in the Sen- 
ate of Ohio, in 1839, tho bill relating to Fugitives 
from Justice and Labor being under discussion, 
he delivered a speech in opposition to it on the 
22d February, from which we make a few ex- 
tracts, to show the creed of the new Senator, which, 
it would seem from his speech, was ingrained in 
his constitution : 


WAS BORN A HATER OF TYRANNY. 

“ T was born in a land where the accursed sys- 
tem of slavery was unknown, where the councils 
of the nation were swayed by the great princi- 
ples of equality, where right and justice were’ 
deemed the highest expediency. My infancy was 
rocked in the cradle of universal liberty, and my 
parents were of the Revolution; and the earliest 
lesson I was taught was to respect the rights of 
others and defend my own, to resist oppression to 
the death, neither to do nor suffer wrong, “to do 
to others as I would that they should do to me.” 
And, sir, though my venerated instructors have 
long since passed away, yet the Godlike prin- 
ciples which they taught can never die. And when, 
sir, they shall cease to influence my conduct, when I 
forget them, then “ may my right hand forget her cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth” 

WHAT HE THINKS OF SLAVERY. 

“Sir, while I hold a seat upon this floor, or am 
a citizen of this State, nay, until the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God are changed, I will ney- 
er recognise the right of one man to hold his 
fellow-man a slave. I loathe and abhor the ac- 
cursed system; nor shall my tongue belie the 
promptings of my heart. Nevertheless, sir, I dis- 
card all right or intention to interfere with this 
‘peculiar institution’ in those States where it is 
most unrighteously upheld and cherished by force 
of law. No, sir. Let them now, as heretofore, 
entrench themselves behind the strong barrier of 
State rights.” 

THE HIGHER LAW IS AT WAR WITH ALL Op. 
PRESSION—@ND RETRIBUTION FOLLOWS IN.- 
JUSTICE, 

“Tf you oppress the weak and defencelegs, no 
power can shield you from the consequences; the 
evil will recoil upon your own heads, and shall 
be visited upon your children to the third and 
fourth generation, for such is the order of nature 
and the will of God. This great truth cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind; the neg- 
Yect of it has filled the earth with violence and 
crime, from the earliest ages to the present day. 
You cannot — a man of his liberty, however 
weak and humble he may be, without endanger- 
ing yourown. The practice of tyranny soon be- 
comes habitual, weakens the sense of justice or 
respect for the rights of others, stimulates into 
action all the malignant passions of the soul, en- 
genders false pride, renders man idle, helpless, 
and dependent on the exertions of others, and is 
scarcely less fatal to the well-being of the op- 
pressor than the oppressed. Finally, the accursed 
influence of the example will remain long after 
we are forgotten, to influence generations yet un- 
born, and jeopard the happiness and well-b 
of posterity. On the other hand, it degrades man 
from the proper dignity of his nature, breaks 
down and humbles his spirit : he loses all proper 
self-respect, and is disqualified for the high duty 
of protecting and defending his rights, and the 
community becomes familiarized with a state of 
vassalage. Let every true republican, then, be- 
ware of all invidious distinctions in society; be- 
ware of enacting oppressive and tyrannical laws: 
the evil may recoil upon our heads. Nay, let 
us rather blot out the barbarous and disgraceful 
code we now have. Sir, we are all bound up in 
the same destiny; all must, without distinction, 
be admitted to the same measure of civil right, or 
sooner or later all bow down at the footstool of 
despotic power ; for a ‘ little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump,’ not less for evil than for good. The 
injunctions of a mere positive law of human en- 
actment may be violated, and the transgressor 
may frequently escape; but when you lay violent 
hands upon the law of nature, the penalty follows 
with unerring certainty as a natural and un- 
avoidable consequence of the fatal act, and there 
is no escape. And, sir, if any State or nation 
have the weakness or temerity to weave into their 
~_— of government a principle at variance with 
the high injunctions of this t law, they 
have gown the seeds of their own dissolution ; 
Ba Mw sown the wind, snd shall reap the 











WHAT HE THINKS OF THE CONSTITUTION, THE 
UNION, AND TRUE GLORY OF THE COUNTRY. 

“ The friends of this bill haveargued this ques- 
tion on the hypothesis that the leadingsdesign of 
the framers of the Constitution of Wnited 
States was to secure to the South their title to 
slaves. But, Mr. Speaker, if such is to be the 
construction—if the vast and conceatrated power 
of the General Government is thus to be pervert- 
ed from its design, and prostituted to the detest- 
able purpose of extending, fostering, and perpet- 
uating this system of slavery and oppression— 
then, sir, has it disappointed! the hopes of its 
founders. It has failed to answer the purpose for 
which it was originally designed ; it has lost those 
qualities for which I have so long revered it, and 
my devotion is at an end. I can contemplate its 
threatened dissolution by Southern malcontents 
with indifference, for mine, sir, is not the blind 
devotion of the enthusiast. I revere it as the 
guardian, shield, and protector of the rights of 
man. If I am disappointed here, and its powers 
are to be wielded for the destruction of these 
rights, and it is to be converted into an engine of 
oppresssion, then, sir, like a deaeased limb of the 
body, however usefal it has beep, and great as | 
has been my anxiety to preserto%+,{ would lop 
it off as an encumbrance, and cast it away.” 

* * * * * * 

“ The glory of“our country was also spoken of 
by the gentleman. Sir, I love my country to idol- 
atry, far too well to endeavor to conceal the fact 
that this system of slavery is the foulest blot on 
our national escutcheon. It is degrading us in 
the estimation of the whole civilized world; de- 
stroying the influence which our otherwise free 
and republican institutions are justly entitled to 
wield, and otherwise would wield against the des- 
potisms of Europe. It furnishes the tyrant with 
his strongest argument against our example. 
What, sir, was the glory of the Barbary States 
before the French conquest? And how differed 
they from us? What say you of the national 
character of Algiers‘and Tripoli? Divest your- 
self of prejudice, and answer before God. 

“Mr. Speaker, it is because I love and venerate 
my country that I wish to wipe away this her 
deepest and foulest stain. To be blind to her 
faults, would be weakness; to be indifferent to 
them, unpatriotic.” 


For the National Era. 


"RUTH. 


BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 





PART I 
“ What is Truth? -—Piatr. 
And what is Truth? Oh, doubting Friend, 
Not with your ashes died your doubt ; 
Still seeks a baffled World to rend 
The veil that shuts the answer out. 


Shronded it stands, as when of old 

The sacred Teacher turned away, 
With the great Secret all untold, 

Save what His own true Life could say. 


Still, what is Truth? Not Creed nor Sect, 
Claiming this Pear] of greatest worth, 

Bet owns its brightness marred and flecked 
With the poor canker-spots of Earth. 


I see 80 many devious ways— 
All promise well, yet still I grope; 
Bewildered in the trackless maze, 
Yet lighted by a boundless Hope— 


A boundless Hope—a holy Trust 
That light to all shall yet be given; 
That some kind, waiting influence must 
Teach all at length one way toH ven— 


One Faith—one Lord—one holy seal 
Of Baptism—one Heavenly Birth; 
Come, Thou great Preseni-One, reveal 

Thy Secret to a waiting Earth! 


Like Pilate, we too fain yould ery, 

Lord, “ what is Truth ?”—oh, give us light, 
Nor let Thy living Voice stil! lie 

Tombed in ita sepulchre of night. 


Bid Thy dear Angels take away 

The stone that Exrror’» hands have rolled 
To bar the advent vf that Day 

By Thine own Prophets long foretold— 


When Truth shall reign—when all ste Race 
Shall bow one common knee to Thee, 

And each shall see in every face 
One title to Humanity ; 


When Pagan, Christian, Jew, and Greek, 
Shall strive before one common shrine, 
No Shibboleth of a Creed to speak, 
But a Name greater—even Thine! 





PART Il. 
“ The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him” 
ScrIPTURES. 
Thy Secret, Lord ?—alas, my heart 
Half wearies in its seareh for Truth, 
And weeps, from all the world apart, 
Over its ignorance and youth. 


Life seems a great bewildering Show, 
Crowded with Good and Evil too— 

Ani who shall teach me where to go? 
What path to shun, and what pursue ? 


For oh, ’tis hard to fix the bound 

Where Right declines and Wrong begins, 
Since Virtae’s very home is found 

Next neighbor often unto Sin’s. 


I love—before I know, my kind, 
Warm love becomes Idolatry ; 

I hate some sin—anon I find 
The Sinner too despised by me ; 


With eager zeal I crush some worm 
Of slimy Error that has tracked 

Its balefal way across some germ 
Of Good—both perish in the act. 


Oh, who shall teach me where to stand, 
And how with steady skill to pile 
Life’s balances on either hand, 
Nor jar their perfect poise the while? 


Where is that blest Utopian line, 
That warm Equator of the soul, 

Where Truth’s bright Tropics ever shine, 
Nor fear th’ extremes of either Pole — 


Where Truth’s ripe fruitage falters not 
’Neath Folly’s blast nor Error’s blight? 

What human soul has neared that spot, 
That centre-line of perfect Right? 


None! Only He who once below 
Serenely walked, of men a part, 

Yet claiming in His essence too 
Copartnership with God’s great heart— 


He only has the Pathway found, 

The Highway of a perfect Life; 
Alas, on what inferior ground 

We walk, with Truth itself at strife! 


Yet down the Ages’ solemn aisle, 
Through the dim vestibule of Time, 

Come back, to him who lists the while, 
The echoes of those steps sublime, 


And he who follows where they lead, 
Thy Secret, Lord, at length shall see ; 

For he is nearest Trnth whose deed, 
Or great or small, is likest Thee! 


Marblehead, 1851. 


MECHANISM. — NO. 4. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 





Trigonometry is the science of triangles, and 
more an art than a science. The term is derived 
from three words: tri, three ; gonia, corner ; me- 
tron, measure. It hence literally means the meas- 
ure of triangles ; really and practically measuring 
by triangles. So curious, useful, and wonderful, 
are the properties of triangles, as to constitute 
instruments, and furnish modes for measuring 
any body, however irregular, and whether of one, 
two, or three dimensions—length, or length and 
breadth, or length, breadth, and thickness. They 
also furnish instruments for measuring bodies, 
however distant, at least within the distance of 
the sun, and extended much beyond it. The 
heights of mountains, the distances of bodies 
across rivers, and the dimensions of them, or oth- 
er intervening objects at a distance, as well as 
those accuseible or near at hand, by the wonder- 
fal powers of triangles can be determined with 
great accuracy and by very simple moaes. Sur- 
veying, navigation, astronomy, engineering, archi- 
tecture, and even the squaring Of every building 
erected, have trigonometry, Or some one or more 
properties of triangles, at their foundation. 
Every three-sided figure is called a triangle or 
trigon, angulus being the Latin, and gonia the 
Greek; of the word angle, or corner. Three- 
sided figures of plain surfaces, and bounded by 
cas awe are called plain triangles. When 


of curv: and bounded by curved Jines, 
they are called curved triangles. bounded 
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efice relating to that class of triangles is called 
spherical trigonometry ; as that to plain triangles 
is called plain trigonometry. The properties of 
these two classes of three-sided figures are so dif- 
ferent and distinct, and each so important, both 
to science and art, as to constitute two separate 
sciences, and each important if not essential to 
the other. s 

Of plain triangles there are six different kinds ; 
three differing in their sides, and three in their 
angles. When all the sides are equal, or of the 
same length, any three-sided figure is called an 
equilateral triangle. When two sides are equal, 
and either longer or shorter than the third, it is 
called an isosceles triangle. When all sides are 
unequal, or of different lengths, it is called a sca- 
lene triangle. Every plain triangle, having one 
right angle, as no one can have two, is called @ 
right-angle triangle. If one angle is obtuse or 
larger than a right angle, it is called an obtuse- 
angle triangle. If all the augles are acute, or 
smaller (sharper) than a right angle, it is called 
an acute-angle triangle If a triangle have one 
right angle and two equal sides, it is a right-an- 
gled isosceles triangle, combining the properties 
both of triangles a uares. The whole secret 
of the “ Chinese “Py/zles” isin the right-angled 
isosceles tviangte. Fifty or even a smaller num- 
ber of pieces of wood, paper, ivory, porcelain, 
glass, or other material, in the shape of a right- 
angled isosceles triangle, say one inch for each of 
the two equal sides, can be combined into forms 
literally without number, illustrating natural and 
artificial mechanism in-forms exceedingly beauti- 
ful and curious, and applicable, both in scientific 
and business operations, to an extent without 
limits. 

Exrrrtments.—Let any teacher or parent give 
to his pupils or children, as a forenoon exercise, 
an excursion for examining and collecting mine- 
rals or other objects of nature coming under their 
observation. Asan afternoon exercise, let them 
draw and describe upon their slates, or upon pa- 
per, or both, the various objects thus coming un- 
der the observation. If they should find one 
mineral, and draw a three-sided figure, they would 
“make a beginning,” as the work of one day, in a 
“Cabinet of Nature and Art,” illustrating agri- 
culture and mechanism, and take the first step 
towards preparing specimens for “ Agricultural 
Fairs,” for which premiums are offered by the 
Maryland Society, as they doubtless will be 
awarded by any society thus favored by the work 
of young hands and generous minds. 


ee 


FREEDOM CONVENTION IN INDIANA. 
The opponents of Slavery in Indiana held a 
State Convention at Indianapolis, on the 27th of 
May. Judge Stevens was chosen President, but 
as his presence all the time was impossible, P- 
Johnson was elected acting President. E. B. 
Crocker, James Tuttle, George Vandenburgh, 
R. Vaile, S. S. Stevens, and A. Crane, were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Resolutions, &c. 


The committee reported several resolutions, 
which after discussion and amendment were 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That believing the platform adopted 
by the Convention of the Free Democracy, held at 
Buffalo, August, 1848, contains sound and correct 
principles, we now reaffirm those principles, as 
expressed in the following resolutions: 


[Here follow the Buffalo resolutions; and in ad- 
dition, the Convention adopted the following :] 

Resolved, That all men have a right to the en- 
joyment of the earth, as one of the gifts of God, 
and it is therefore the duty of Government to 
prevent a monopoly of the soil, by limiting the 
quantity of land to be owned by each person, by 
exempting the homestead from sale on execution, 
and by granting the public lands, in limited and 
reasonable quantities, without charge, to landless 
persons who may occupy and improve them. 

Resolved, That the Federal Constitution is anti- 
slavery in its character and spirit, and, if faithful- 
ly carried out in all its provisions, would give no 
encouragement or support to slavery or any other 


system of op on. 

Resolved, That we hold that the law of God is 
paramount to all human constitutions and laws, 
and that therefore, when human laws conflict with 
this Divine law, it is our duty to yield obedience 
to the latter in preference to the former. 

Resolved, That we agree with Webster, Seward, 
Rantoul, and others, that the Federal Constitu- 
tion grants no power whatever to Congress to 
enact any law for the reclamation of fugitives 
from service, and therefore all enactments of Con- 
gress upon that subject are unconstitutional, and 
no person is under any obligation to support or 
enforce such law. 

Resolved, That the recent Fugitive Slave Law is 
most inhuman in its requirements, utterly sub- 
versive of well-established principles of law and 
justice, destructive of some of the dearest rights 
of the people, and directly conflicts with the law of 
God ; its speedy repeal ought, therefore, to be 
zealously contended for by every friend of human 
rights. 4 
Resolved, That the clause of the new Constitu- 
tion of this State in relation to the exclusion of 
colored people, is a direct violation of the Federal 
Constitution, as well as of the Divine law, most in- 
human in its provisions, and calculated to bring a 
lasting disgrace upon the State; we therefore rec- 
ommend the use of all proper means to secure its 
defeat. : 

Resolved, That we are opposed to all monopo- 
lies and grants of exclusive privileges, and hold 
that the business of banking, like all other lawful 
pursuits, should be free and open to the competi- 
tion of all alike, under proper regulations for the 
security of the public. 

Resolved, That all public officers, so far as prac- 
ticable, but especially Judges and Postmasters, 
ought to be elected directly by the people. 

Resolved, That it is intrinsically wrong for 
Government to license or permit any traffic inju- 
rious to public morals, or the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity of the people, and that therefore 
the licensing by State Governments of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors ought to be abolished. 

Resolved, That we fully endorse the patriotic 
sentiment, forcibly expressed in the following ex- 
tract from the letter of Hon. Charles Sumner to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, signifying his 
acceptance of the office of United States Senator 
from that State: 

“T accept it as the servant of the Union ; bound 
to study and maintain with equal patriotic care 
the interests of all parts of our country ; to dis- 
countenance every effort to loosen any of those 
ties by which our fellowship of States is held in 
fraternal company ; and to oppose all sectionalism, 
whether it appear in unconstitutional efforts by 
the North to carry so great a boon as Freedom 
into the slave States, or in unconstitutional efforts 
by the South, aided by Northern allies, to carry 
the sectional evil of slavery into the free States, 
or in whatsoever efforts it may make to extend the 
sectional domain of slavery over the National Gov- 
ernment. With me the Union is twice blessed ; 
first, as the powerful guardian of the repose and 
happiness of thirty-one sovereign States, clasped 
by the endearing name of country; and next, as 
the model and beginning of that all-embracing 
federation of States, by which unity, peace, and 
concord, will finally be organized among nations. 
Nor do I believe it possible, whatever may be the 
delusion of the hour, that any part thereof can be 
permanenily lost from its well-compacted bulk. 
E Pluribus Unum is stamped upon the national 
coin, the National Territory, and the National 
Heart. Though composed of many parts united 
into one, the Union is separable only by a crash 
which shall destroy the whole.” 

Resolved, That we recommend the holding of a 
National Political Anti-Slavery Convention, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the 4th day of September 
next, or at such other place and time as may be 
mutually ed upon. 

Mr. Hull offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the integrity of 
old Massachusetts, in electing to the United 
States Senate that noble champion of human 
liberty, Hon. Charles Sumner, and hail this tri- 
umph asa most brilliant achievment over the slave 


wer. 
The Convention was addressed at considerable 
length by Hon. H. L. Ellsworth and Hon. S. C. 
Stevens, and briefly by E. B. Crocker, Esq., and 
Mr. M. R, Hull. A communication was also read 
from John B. Lemans. 

Some of the resolutions oe ete in the afternoon 
session were reconsidered am E 
On motion, it was resolved to appoint a State 
Central Committee. The following persons were 

inted said pecs q 

Madison —Stephen C. Stevens, John C. Cra- 
vens, John H. Tibbetts, and Lyman Ho 
Lafayette —Dr. Demming and H. L. Ellsworth. 
Centerville—R. Vaile, 
South Bend.—Joseph L. Jernigan ana E. B. 
Crocker, 
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ilan.—8. S. Harding. 
Resolved, That we request the publication of 
the proceedings of this Convention in the papers 
at Indianapolis, the True Democrat, the Nation- 


al Era, and all other papers that are willing to 
copy them. 


The Convention then adjourned sine die, 
P. Jounson, President. 
J. Roserts, Vice Presi- 
J. Hupp.eston, dents. 
R. Vaz, 


} O’Neu, Secretaries. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Proceedings in the Canadian LegislatureFlare-up 
in the House—Partial closing the Canals contem- 
plated—Roman Catholic Bishop versus the Legis- 
lative Council—Etiquette—Legal Proceedings— 
Steamboat Accident, 


Toronto, June 12, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Several measures of an important character 
have come up for discussion in the Assembly 
since Tdast wrote; the most prominent of which 
were embraced in bills, one of which was to re- 
adjust counttes"it present existing in Upper Can- 
ada—for the Legislatures for the ten sections of 
the Province, strange as it may seem, are quite 
distinct ; so that there are diverse laws, both as 
regards commercial and local objects, existing at 
the same time in the same colony ; a system which 
has been attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequences in Ireland, and which has kept the 
people of that island a separate body from the 
bulk of the population of England and Scotland. 
Another object of the bill is to add to the number 
of counties, owing to the vast and rapid increase 
of inhabitants and that of cultivated land. The 
measure originates with the Government, and 
was opposed by a trivial majority. 

A bill was also introduced, and read a second 
time, for deciding contested elections, in a man- 
ner similar to that pursued in England since the 
introduction of a bill on the subject by the late 
Sir Robert Peel, leaving the decision to a com- 
mittee, to be drawn for in the House. The At- 
torney General, in introducing the bill, stated, 
that notwithstanding the prevalence of liberal 
sentiment in England, the conviction is fast gain- 
ing ground, that the preferable mode would be, 
to leave the decision of controverted elections to 
the judicial tribunals of the country, in which he 
concurred ; but as he did not consider the public 
mind as sufficiently informed upon the subject at 
present, he had adopted the plan of deciding by 
& committee. 

Another subject of interest was embraced in a 
bill, which was rejected by the House, having for 
its object to prevent the Government from appro- 
priating the public revenue, unless previously au- 
thorized by law. During the discussion it was 
clearly shown that there had been a very lavish 
allowance of pensions to individuals, and that 
the scale of retired allowance to the judges of the 
higher courts is extravagant and excessive. This 
was & branch of the subject upon which Mr- 
McKenzie usually dilates at length; who, it 
will be recollected, was concerned in the rebel- 
lion of 1838, in this colony, and who was expa- 
triated for the part he took in that affair; but 
who has since received the Queen’s pardon, and 
has recently been elected to represent one of the 
counties of this Province. 

He was followed by a Colonel Gugy, a native 
of Canada, but of Swiss origin, who, true to the 











instinct of the people from one of whom he is de- 
scended, has recently joined the Government 
party, doubtless with a corresponding object. On 
this occasion hé launched out in an abusive tirade 
against McKenzie, in which he was allowed to 


proceed, unchecked by the Speaker-and uninter- 
rupted by the House, denouncing the latter in 
the most offensive and virulent manner. I do not 
know a man who is more universally disliked 
than this same Colonel Gugy, with the particu. 
lars of whose life, which have created everywhere 
in this Province but one pervading sentiment of 
contempt, I shall not at present trouble the read- 
ers of the Eva. 

McKenzie, however, has this advantage—that 
nothing can move him to anger, nothing can in- 
duce him to commit himself; but when a fit occa- 
sion happens, he returns all he receives with com- 
pound interest. The gallant Colonel may there- 
fore rest assured that he has a “rod in pickle” 
for his special edification ; and if he chooses, he 
may show him up in a body where he will not be 
afforded an opportunity of appealing to a court 
of law, as he has had repeatedly to do, with ref- 
erence to editors of newspapers; not with a view 
so much to clear his character, as to procure a 
verdict in a court of justice, where truth is some- 
times held to be a libel. Personally, I know 
nothing of Colonel Gugy ; but if what is report- 
ed of him be true, he is completely vulnerable, 
should McKenzie choose to return his onslaught. 

The measures at present before the House, in 
which the United States are concerned, are those 
contained in a series of resolutions introduced by 
Mr. Merritt, and another set brought in by Mr. 
Robinson. The former have for their object an 
address to the Queen, praying that the Colonies 
may be considered as an integral part of the em- 
pire, and that any duties levied on their produce 
by foreign nations may be imposed on the pro- 
ductions of such countries when introduced into 
England; the other, that differential duties may 
be imposed in Canada, on articles arriving from 
the United States. 

The discussion of these propositions elicited 
pretty clearly the views of this Government, 
which is, if some arrangement is not entered into 
with the United States of a reciprocal nature, 
to close the Welland canal, that connects Lakes 
Ontario and Lake Erie, against vessels clearing 
for any American port on the former, or lower 
down—at Ogdensburg; and by simultaneously 
opening ‘the-navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
which, from a declaration made by one of the 
members of Government, it has the power to do, 
allowing American vessels to proceed to the ocean, 
by which a large amount of traffic will be divert- 
ed from New York—either to Boston via the 
Montreal and Portland railroad, or to the other 


— and American ports on the Northern sea- 
oard. 

At the suggestion of the Inspector General, 
who stated that in a few days he would probably 
receive satisfactory accounts from Washington, 
relative to a reciprocity of trade, which has been 
some time on the tapis, the further consideration 
of these resolutions was deferred till the 23d of 
the present month. 

Yesterday, Mr. Cayley, one of the old Tory 
and Protectionist party, moved an address to the 
Queen, praying that a duty might be imposed 
upon foreign corn imported into Great Britain, 
expressly for the benefit of the Canadian farmer. 
He was evidently induced to propose this by the 
expectations he has formed of the speedy return 
of Lord Stanley to power, who is at the head of 
the Protectionist party in England; but which 
would probably be disappointed, even were the 
advent to happen ; for the people of England are 
evidently determined not to eat dear bread, that 
the aristocracy of the country may be able to ex- 
act enormous rents from their tenants, some of 


whom pay as much $2,000 a year for farms. 


As the object of the proposed address is similar 


to that contained in the resolutions referred to 
it was deferred till they shall be brought forward 
on the 23d, for the ultimate decision of the 


House ; in the event of the failure of which, it 


will probably be carried, and will afterwards be 
worth just ag much waste paper. 


An address has also been voted to prevent, if 


possible, the contemplated reduction of the re- 
maining differential duty on foreign timber im- 
ported in 

tenacity the timber trade is clung to by parties 
in this Province, and which, I regret to find, is 


to England. It is surprising with what 


g ground in Upper Canada, there having 
imported into Buffalo alone, during the past 


year, 139,479,504 feet of boards 





T have seen a good deal ae of the 
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the State of Maine, the invariable effect of whic 
is to degrade and demoralize those who engage in 
it, to pervert the application of industry to agri- 
culture, and eventually to involve the mercantile 
establishments on the seaboard in bankraptey 
and ruin. Canada is essentially an agricultural 
and wheat-growing country; and any occupation 
which shall divert the labor of the inhabitants 
into another channel, must retard its prosperity. 
Among the bills of a private nature which have 
been introduced this session, was one to natural- 
ize Milton Ragland, who was formerly a slave at 
the South. It appears that a brother of his es- 
caped some years since from servitude, who came 
to Canada, and amassed a considerable amount of 
property. He died at Toronto, without making 
a will; and it appears that a sum of money was 
raised, to purchase the freedom of the present 
applicant, who subsequently arrived here; but 
whether the money was so applied, or he escaped 
from his master, does not appear. 

It appeared however, during the discussion in- 
cident to the introduction of the bill referred to, 
that, as the law of the Province at present stands, 
aliens may hold real estate, although they cannot 
vote at elections, or hold seats in the municipal 
councils, until they shall have been seven years 
in the Province, the requisite freehold 
qualifications, and take the oath of allegiance. 

The Legislative Council was engaged last week 
on & question of privilege. It seems that, last 
year, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bytown, on 
the Ottawa, had almost succeeded in obtaining an 
extensive grant of land on behalf of the Indians 
in that vicinity. A knowledge of the fact having 
been obtained by the Hon. Mr. McKay, one of the 
members of the Legislative Council, who brought 
the subject under the notice of that body, 
the result was, the Bishop was foiled in his at- 
tempt further to enrich the Roman Catholic 
church in this Province. Irritated by the disap- 
pointment, he subsequently addressed a letter to 
Mr. McKay, couched in language that involved 
what he considered a breach of privilege; and he 
consequently appealed to the Council. But, as it 
turned out, that he gave the Bishop as good as he 
sent, they thought the matter was in very good 
hands, and therefore resolved not to interfere, 
the only effect of which would have been to con- 
stitute the Bishop a martyr. 

I regret to perceive, from what fell from the 
Inspector General yesterday, in debate, that the 
Government are not in favor of a Federal Union 
of the North American Colonies—a measure, ag 
I conceive, of enlarged policy. At present they 
are quite distinct, and the inhabitants of Canada 
know as little of those in the sister Provinces as 
the others do of them; in fact, there does not 
seem to exist a disposition to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance, 80 far as Upper Canada is concerned ; for 
the conductors of the newspapers here rarely in- 
terchange journals with the Lower Provinces; 
and in the provincial reading rooms I find there 
is not a single copy taken. This is much to be 
regretted, as the people of Nova Scotia, in partic- 
ular, possess superior intelligence; and I think I 
may add, a better appreciation of the principles 
of freedom, than is, generally speaking, to be 
found in this country. 

During the assizes recently held at Toronto, I 
occasionally strolled in, to learn what was going on. 
I found the judges and lawyers, with theclerks of 
the court, wearing gowns, as is the case in the 
other Provinces ; but, in addition, the judge wears 
one of those antiquated cocked hats, like those 
worn by the Speakers of the two branches of the 
Legislature. It lies, however, on the desk beside 
him while he is presiding in Court, but, I under- 
stand, is put on when sentence of death is being 
pronounced, as is the black cap in England. 

On one of these occasions, I found a man or 
trial for perjury, who had sworn to affidavits con- 
tradicting each other; and as the circumstances 
attending this case will show the loose manner in 
which business is sometimes transacted in law- 
yers’ offices, involving sometimes serious conse- 
quences, I shall briefly describe the case : 

A person residing in one of the rural districts 
had called at a lawyer’s office, and commenced a 
suit on a note of hand and an account, the par- 
ticulars of which he did not furnish ; and the ac- 
tion was commenced without the clerk (for the 
principal was absent) knowing what was due. 

The sheriff’s officer, who had the writs to serve, 
neglected doing so; and the consequenée was, 
they had to be issued a second, and even third 
time; thus accumulating costs on the part of the 
defendant. Ultimately, they were served, how- 
ever, and the defendant came to town, and con- 
fessed judgment generally, leaving the amount to 
be settled when the plaintiff shall come up and 
substantiate his claim on the private account, it 
being understood that an execution was not to 
issue in the mean time. 

A clerk in the office, upon whom the Queen’s 
Bench branch of the business devolved, not know- 
ing this arrangement, afterwards entered up 
judgment on the note, no general account having 
ever been obtained, and issued an execution for 
the amount, with the accumulated costs. 

The defendant immediately came to town on 
this execution being levied, went to another law- 
yer, and there made an affidavit that he had been 
misled as to the nature of the confession of judg- 
ment, and made out a case which produced an in- 
vestigation before the Judges, which led to the 
professional gentleman who was originally en- 
gaged, being deprived of his gown. At his in- 
stance, however, the defendant afterwards made 
an affidavit, in which he declared that he did not 
understand what he had sworn to—which led to 
the present trial on the charge of perjury. The 
jary, however, gave a verdict in his favor, and he 
narrowly escaped a visit to the penitentiary. 

There is a very excellent observatory here, 
which I shall visit, if the weather ever becomes 
sufficiently and permanently clear to insure a 
view of the heavenly bodies. I am informed that 
the Government intended at one time to remove 
this establishment, which is under the charge of 
Captain Lefroy, a very scientific gentleman of 
the royal engineer corps; but have been induced 
to defer it, at the instance of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

We yesterday had a visit in the House from 
our sedate friend, the Clerk of the Legislative 
Council, and a repetition of his obeisances. It 
seems a question of etiquette has arisen between 
the two bodies, growing out of the presenta- 
tion of the address on the timber duties to the 
Governor General—this having been done by two 
members of the upper branch belonging to the 
Executive Council. Atthis the House took um- 
brage, which insists that the Parliamentary prac- 
tice in England is to present addresses to the 
Throne through a committee, consisting of two 
members from the upper and four from the lower 
House; exhibiting, as it does, a recognition of 
inferiority, in accordance with the principle 
that “A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.” 
The object of the message was to inform the House 
that the Council would hold a conference with its 
committee this afternoon on the subject. 

After the Clerk had made his retiring bows, 
he remained below the bar until the Speaker, 
after consulting the Flouse, informed him—hold- 
ing his cocked hat over his head while he did so— 
that the committee would attend at the time ap- 
pointed, pursuant to Parliamentary usage. 

I believe Congress has appropriate rules, regu- 
lating the intercourse between both bodies; and 
it is remarkable that neither in England or this 
Province the mode of proceeding in similar cases 
is not expressly defined, and I cannot but agree 
with ihe Speaker of the Legislative Council, that 
the best course for the House of Aesembly to have 
pursued, would have been to intimate its dissatis- 
faction in a quiet way, and to have taken no no- 
tice of a procedure which evidently was not in- 
tended to give offence. 
There was an accident, a day or two since, on 
Rice Lake—one of those minor inland seas which 
is connected with Lake Ontario, when the boiler 
of a steamboat, called the Forester, exploded, 
killing one of the engineers. Fortunately, the 
passengers were on the after part of the deck, 
watching a boat that was approaching ; and ag 
the explosion was confined in its effects to the 
forward part of the vessel, they happily escaped 
without any serious injury. 
A bazaar is advertised to come off at Rice Lake 
on the 26th of this month; and asI am desirous 
of sending you an account of that part of the 
country in which it is situated, I shall avail my- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded ; unless, in~ 
deed, the accident to the Frrester, which was 
tendered for this occasion, should prevent the 
contemplated excursion, and which might have 
been attended with lamentable consequences, had 
it occurred on that occasion. 
The weather still continues uncommonly cold 
for the time of year. Yesterday we had rain, 
after which the sun came out so powerfully, that 
I was fain to use an umbrella ; but to-day we have 
the wind again from the northward, and a little 
fire is not = It is v aneeing to find the 
le here the weather as warm, 
Lecewerd as they admit it to be, whose oonstitu- 


tional temperament better to @ 
peaidence on an loeberg than in that o a Chris, 
tian country. Renex. 
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S AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 
ERALLY. 

HE National Fra is taken by fifteen thousand subscri- 

bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. It circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
erp States, a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
any political weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South ; and it 
is taken largely by —gerags 4 merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitta- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest that it affords rare 
advantages as an advertising medium. Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 
others. 
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TO MERGHA 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





INSERTIONS. MONTHS. 

goto 03 130 135 200 210 sen 1600 
One square 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 2. d } 
Teo gsenee oO 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 11.00 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 3.75 6.00 900 16.00 30.00 
Four squares 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 3.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.00 6.00 950 1450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 6 00 7 00 1200 16.00 31.00 60.00 
Quarter col’n 350 5.25 7.00 8.00 14.00 20.00 35.00 65.00 
Half column 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 00 34.00 65.00 125.00 


One column 10.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 115.00 200.00 
oe~ Namber of lines n a square, ten. 
The following Agents sre authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip ions for the paper: 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED, No. 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Ogden sts., Phila. 
S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Notice to our Cincinnati Susscripers.—For 
several reasons it has been found best to send the 
Era to subscribers in Cincinnati by mail after 
the ist of July, except to those who particularly | 
request it delivered by carrier, as before. 

ABSENCE. 

For the purpose of recreation, we shall be ab- 
gent the next four weeks. We have provided 
such help for the Era during our absence as we 
could command. Last year, while we were away, 
some of our readers saw proper to attribute to our 
pen articles not ours. We hope no one will make 
a similar mistake this year. The friends engaged 
to supply our place will do as mnch as their own 
avocations will permit, and are too sensible to 
offend any one wantonly. Should they offend, 
however, it will be from want of acquaintance 
with our subscribers, not from a deliberate pur- 


pose. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE FIFTH 
VOLUME OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


This number closes the first half of the fifth 
volume of the National Era. We hope to begin 
the second half with a large accession of new sub- 
scribers. The terms during the remainder of the 
volume will be as follows: 


Single copy, one year - - - $200 
Single copy, six months - - - 1.00 
Three copies, one year - - - 500 
Five copies, one year - - - - 8.00 
Ten copies, one year - - - - 1500 
Ten copies, six months - - + 800 


Persons acting as agents are entitled to retain 
fifty cents commission on each new yearly, or 
twenty-five cents commission on each new semi- 
yearly subsbriber, except in the case of clubs. 

A club of three subscribers at $5 will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy of the Era 
three months; a club of five at $8, toa copy six 
months; a club of ten at $15; to a copy for one 
year. 

Back numbers, containing the commencement 
of Mrs. Stowe’s new story, can be had. 

We ask the patronage and good offices of all 
who think the paper valuable, and that it is im- 
portant to sustain such a paper at the seat of 
Government. 

The postage on newspapers, our friends will 
recollect, is to be greatly reduced after the 1st of 
July. Wereprint for their benefit the following 
article, which appeared a month ago. 





POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 


The new Postage Law will go into operation 
on the ist of July next. [ts provisions respecting 
newspapers are unwisely complicated, but still 
secure a reduction of the present rates. The 
postage per annum on newspapers not exceeding 
three ounces in weight, (the National Era, for 
example,) except those which do not contain over 
three hundred square inches, which are to be 
charged one-fourth of these rates, sent to actual 
and bona fide subscribers, from the place of publi- 
cation, will be as follows: 


es 
22 £ » 
Distances. Pais ; 3 
€438227 
a 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Fifty miles or under- 5 10 20 40 60 100 
Over 50 and not over 
300 - - - - = 10 20 40 80 120 200 
Over 300 and not over 
Sg ait gained tri 15 30 60 120 180 300 
Over 1,000 and not 
over 2,000 - - - 20 40 80 160 240 400 
Over 2,000 and not 
Over 4,000 - - - 25 50 100 200 300 500 
Over 4,000 - - - - 30 60 120 240 360 600 


As weekly papers will circulate free of postage 
within the county where published, no postage 
will be charged on the Era within the District of 
Columbia. The postage on the Era will be as 
follows, in the counties and places named : 

In all of Anne Arundel, Charles, Montgomery, 
end Prince George’s, and parts of St. Mary’s, 
Calvert, Carroll, Frederick, (including Freder- 
ick City,) and Baltimore, (including the city of 
that name,) in Maryland—20 cents a year. 

In all of Fairfax, Prince William, and parts of 
Loudoun, (including Leesburg.) Fauquier, and 
Stafford, (including the Court-house,) in Vir- 
ginia—20 cents a year. 

In the remaining portions of the counties above 
named, in Maryland and Virginia; in all the 
rest of the first-named State ; in all the southern 
counties of Virginia east of Pittsylvania coun- 
ty; in Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, 
Staunton, Harper’s Ferry, Norfolk, and Ports- 
mouth ; in part of North Carolina; in ths larger 
portion of Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, York, Reading, and Car- 
lisle, extending as far as and including Washing- 
ton county ; in all of New Jersey and Delaware; 
in a portion of New York, including the city of 
that name, and sixty-eight miles beyond the city ; 
in Bridgeport, and the larger part of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut—40 cents a year. 

It the remaining part of the States above des- 
ignated, and including the farther distances in all 
the Eastern and Midd]: States; all of Kentucky ; 
nearly all of Tennessee; the Western States, 
except parts of Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri, 
(St. Louis is under one thousand miles ;) a small 
portion of Alabama; nearly all of Georgia, except 
the southern counties; North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and a small portion of Eastern Flori- 
da—60 cents a year. 

Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, and the remaining portions of 
States just mentioned, are over one thousand 
miles, and the postage on the Era in them will be 
80 cents a year—about what it is now. 

In California, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and 
a portion of Texas, being over two thousand miles, 
she postage will be one dollar a year. 

We are indebted chiefly to the Republic for the 
foregoing distances. 

Many of our subscribers will under the new 
law pay scarcely more than a fourth of their pres- 
ent-postage on the Era; a larger number will 

pay about one-half; a still larger number, inclu- 
ding the great mass of our subscribers in New 
England, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Mlinois, 
Indiana, and Western Pennsylvania, will pay 
about fifteen cents a quarter. 





Lavine or Tur Corner Stone —The corner 
stone of 


“HARMONIZING THE LAW OF THE CHURCH 
WITH THE LAW OF THE LAND.” 


We have been interested for some time in the 
efforts of Methodists in South Carolina, aided by 
certain political journals, “to harmonize the law 
of the church with the law of theland.” Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures of Paul, the head of the 
church is Christ ; but according to those of John 
C. Calhoun, the head of the church is the State. 
The American People generally recognise a 
radical distinction between things secular and 
things spiritual, and revolt at the idea of amalga- 
mating Church and State, or making either de- 
pendent upon the other. Any attempt on the 
part of one to regulate the peculiar relations of 
the other, they deem impertinent, and fraught 
with mischief to the interests of both. The State 
has no right to meddle with the affairs of con- 
science, and the Church has noright to dictate in 
affairs of civil Government. 

In South Carolina different notions prevail. 
The State there claims supremacy, not only over 
its own concerns, but the peculiar institutions of 
the Church. It assumes the prerogative of regu- 
lating the faith and conscience of the Church, and 
regards it asan appendage to itself. We see there 
an alliance between Church and State, in which 
the former is used to subserve the purposes of the 
latter, just as the latter was once prostituted to 
the purposes of the former. The good People 
there are believers in the doctrine that Civil Gov- 
ernment is an ordinance of God—that every soul 
should be subject to the higher powers—that he 
that resisteth, shall receive to himself damna- 
tion—that Civil Government, being divinely au- 
thorized, becomes legitimately and by divine 
right the absolute guardian and regulater of all 
interests, spiritual and secular, and of all organi- 
zations, ecclesiastical and political. 

No wonder that in a State where such ideas 
prevail, the position of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to slavery, should have at- 
tracted the anxious attention of statesmen and 
politicians. After the division of that Church 
on the Slavery Question, it might have been ex- 
pected that the Southern section would expunge 
from the Discipline its anti-slavery provisions, 
but they were permitted to stand, in acquiescence 
with the “prejudices” of many of its older mem- 
bers, and from a determination to give no coun- 
tenance to the imputation that it had separated 
on account of dissatisfaction with the Constitu- 
tion or Discipline of the body, for separation 
on that ground would have been schism. 

These provisions are found in section 10th of 
the Discipline, as follows : 

© SECTION X.—OF SLAVERY. 
“ Quest.— What shall be done for the extirpa- 
tion of the evil of slavery ? 
“ Ans—1. We declare that we are as much as 
ever convinced of the*great evil of slavery: there- 
fore no slaveholder shall be eligible to any official 
station in our Church hereafter, where the laws 
of the State in which he lives will admit of eman- 
cipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy 
freedom. 
“2. When any travelling preacher becomes an 
owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he shall 
forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, 
unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal 
emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the 
laws of the State in which he lives. 
“3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce 
upon our members the necessity of teaching their 
slaves to read the word of God, and to allow them 
time to attend upon the public worship of God on 
our regular days of divine service.” 
Such provisions could not long escape animad- 
version. The politicians thought that a Church 
which had declared independence, because it was 
sought to enforce them, should be consistent 
enough to erase them from its Discipline. They 
insisted loudly npon the expurgation, as a duty 
to the State, and called upon the preachers “ to 
harmonize the law of the Church with the law 
of the land.” The clamor became so great, that 
at the last General Conference of the Church, 
South, the South Carolina delegates moved to 
expunge the tenth section, but for reasons of pol- 
icy the majority decided to let it stand for the 
present, appending a note, however, to the effect 
that, the section has “long since beeome inopera- 
tive, and ceased by common consent to set forth a 
practical rule or principle.” This did not satisfy 
the South Carolina membership: the politicians 
of that State continued to denounce the position 
of the Church as set forth in its Discipline, 
charging that it was hostile to their interests and 
social institutions: it must “harmonize its law 
with the law of the land,” or be regarded as an 
enemy. The Conference of that State according- 
ly, acting on the prevailing principle of absolute 
State sovereignty, coolly expunged the offensive 
provision, and having harmonized the “law of 
the Church with the law of the land,” having 
squared its ordinances by the ordinances of the 
Civil Government, ordered an edition of the ex- 
purgated Discipline to be printed for the South 
Carolina market. True, it had no power to act 
on the subject : the power of amending the Disci- 
pline and Constitution belongs exclusively tothe 
General Conference. Its conduct moreover was 
essentially anarchical and schismatic, for if it may 
by its independent action erase one part of the 
Discipline, it may erase the whole, and every 
other Conference has equal power—so that there 
can be no such thing as a Methodist Church, 
South. The Civil Government, however, is su- 
preme. Its will is the law of the Church. Its 
will was, that the Discipline should be expur- 
gated ; the deed was done, and the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate rejoices at the act: 
“It ought to have been long since. The rea- 
gon for this is found in the fact that the misrep- 
resentation and false position occasioned by the 
section have worked damage to the best interests 
of the Methodist Church in the Conference afore- 
mentioned ; from the disabilities of which, inas- 
much as the General Conference declined afford- 
ing the relief sought, the South Carolina Con- 
ference, on the principle of self-preservation, has 
been compelled to relieve herself. The book now 
is a safe one; the ‘rule, inoperative in every 
way except that of working mischief among us, 
has been thrown overboard ; the ‘aboo which re- 
strained its circulation is effaced; and it can be 
taken safely into the families of our members. 
The new edition is for sale at the Charleston 
Methodist Book Room ; and the agent, Mr. Stoy, 
is prepared to execute all orders with prompt- 
ness. Terms the same as in the edition ‘ by au- 
thority” ” 

The political press, which seems to be the spe- 
cial overseer of the Church in the South, was 
divided in opinion, in respect to this expunging 
process. The Columbia Telegraph thought it did 
not go far enough, and besides, could not under- 
stand what right the South Carolina Conference 
had to make any alteration at all. Its policy ev- 
idently was that of separate secession. The Spar- 
tan, published at Spartansburgh, South Carolina, 
insisted that the South Carolina Conference had 
done wisely, had gone as far as was required, 
and it rebuked the captiousness of the Telegraph. 

“Now,” it remarks, “when the Methodist 
Church of South Carolina has done all in its 
power to harmonize the law of the Church with 
the law of the land and the institutions of the 
country, we observe an article in the same paper, 
objecting, ist, that there is not change enough, 
and secondly, that the Conference had no right 
to make any change at all. Now, we ask respect- 
fully and serious!y, what good is to be sccom- 
plished by such publication in s political journal, 
in reference to a subject which is peculiarly ec- 
clesiastial? Is the Methodist Church of South 
Carolina censurabie in this matter from begin- 
ning to end? If not, is it just, is it right and 
proper, to prejudice that Church and consequent- 
ly the individual membership of that Church, by 
such flings at their action, in a matter where all 
has been done that could be done? Is there any 
reason to suspect the Methodist community of 
South Carolina of infidelity to the institutions of 
the State? If not, where is the rational motive, 
object, end, or aim of such criticism ?” 

The Telegraph rejoins— 

“ We still think the work of purgation should 
have gone a little farther, because we think other 
portions of the Discipline contain the obnoxious doo- 

trines of the ninth section, although not expres 
teso fully. Thesumand substance of that sec- 
which relates to the itinerancy pryrnp and is, 
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minister must be sinful in any member. In con- 
formity with this conclusion, we find two other 
passages in the Discipline referring respectively 
to the local ministry and to the membership, thus 
making the canons of the Church complete and 
harmonious on the subject. We have no objec- 
tion to the work of excision that has been effect- 
ed. We have not censured it, or carped at, as 
has been supposed, having expressly stated that 
was ‘so far so good, but we did not and do not 
think that it went far enough.” 

It is obvious enough that the State is not yet 
satisfied. The submissive Church has not yet 
quite “harmonized its law with the law of the 
land.” 

The following paragraph from the Telegraph, 
we quote to prove how completely the Church in 
South Carolina is a creature of the State; and 
iet us not forget that it is Slavery which has de- 
graded it to this depth of baseness. The extract 
will show that preachers and politicians held a 
grand consultation on the spiritual affairs of the 
Church : 

“The whole end, and aim, and object, of our 
comments was to call the attention of many who 
had never looked into the matter, and to give the 

eople an opportunity of deciding for themselves. 
We knew that many members of that Church 
even had paid but little attention to it, and many 
very intelligent gentlemen of other denominations 
had never even seen the ‘section.’ True, it was 
an ecclesiastical matter in some respects, but it 
was also a grave question of policy, and it was 
discussed on grounds of policy. Leading states- 
men and politicians had been consulted with ref- 
erence to the action which the South Carolina 
Conference by its delegates should take in the 
matter, and the question in many phases was pe- 
culiarly such a one as falls properly within the 
cognizance of an independeyt secular journal. 
In fact, it could only be properly discussed in 
such a journal, for many reas0as. 

“ Acting thus, as we believed, under proper and 
sufficient inducements, we not only admitted sev- 
eral articles on the subject, (on both sides,) but 
expressed our own views, bringing no charges 
against any one personally, and none aginst the 
Church as such. Our design, we confess, was to 
prevent the circulation of the Discipline as it 
then stood, and to stir up all interested to relieve 
themselves from the very anomalous position they 
necessarily occupied. Whether these objects 
have been attained or not, or whether our remarks 
had any influence in that direction, is for our 
readers to judge. Suffice it to say the book was 
not circulated, and one step in the right direction 
has been taken by the South Carolina Confer- 
ence.” . 

There is not a principle of Republican Govern- 
ment, there is not a guaranty of personal liberty, 
there is not a sound maxim adopted by the Amer- 
ican People for the administration of their Gov- 
ernment, against which Slavery does not wage 
war. 
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THE TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


“It is, therefore, very doubtful ground for a 
man to occupy in such a land as this, where all 
the tendencies are to anarchy, and none of them 
to absolutism, when he undertakes to balance 
the obligation between those revealed laws, one 
of which requires him to obey the moral law, and 
the other of which requires him to obey the civil 
government.”—First Things, by Dr. Spring. 

The Bible inculcates the obligation of uniform 
obedience to the moral law, under all circumstan- 
ces, and of conformity to the civil law, where it is 
not in conflict with the former. The man who 
hesitates between the two, when apparently in 
conflict, does indeed occupy a doubtful ground, 
and is but poorly instructed in ethics or religion. 

Dr. Spring misrepresents our country and its 
institutions, in asserting that all its “tendencies 
are to anarchy and none of them to absolutism.” 
Where are these tendencies observable? In our 
large cities? The occasional outbreaks that dis- 
credit them are chargeable ona very small portion 
of their population, and find no sympathy with 
the great body of the citizens; they indicate no 
deep-seated or general mischief, and can easily be 
repressed by an efficient police. In our frontier 
population? Much nonsense hag been uttered 
about the anarchical spirit of our pioneer popu- 
lation, but the history of the colonization of the 
Mississippi valley shows that the law of order in 
the end always prevails. Ohio was once a fron- 
tier State, with all the disorderly habits of a fron- 
tier population. There is, now, no country any- 
where more law-abiding than hers: and California, 
overrun in the course of two years by two or three 
hundred thousand people, of all characters, from 
all climes in the world, has suddenly assumed the 
arrangements of a well-ordered country, fram- 
ing a constitution of government, admirable for 
its adaptation to the purposes, both of progress 
and stability. One by one States spring up out 
of the chaos of adventurers who throng our 
western territories, and from the day when their 
representatives take their seats at the National 
Council Board, their steady growth in intelligence 
and in respect for law and usage is matter of com- 
mon remark. Where, we ask again, are these ten- 
dencies to anarchy? In the vast influx of for- 
eigners, strangers to our institutions, and with 
habits discordant with our own? Residence 
among us for a few years brings them in harmony 
with our political system, and no people are more 
peaceable and orderly than our naturalized citi- 
zens. 

So far from all the tendencies in our land be- 
ing to anarchy, they are generally against it. 

Where the masses of the people are crowded 
within too small a space, where they are exposed 
to want, where they suffer from oppression, where 
no field is open for the exercise of their faculties, 
where legitimate objects of ambition are excluded, 
where they are ignorant and brutai, there we may 
look for discontent, disrespect for law, violence 
and marked tendencies to anarchy. With no in- 
terests identified with the existing order of things, 
they have something to gain, nothing to lose by 
its subversion. The American People (whites, we 
mean) are generally enlightened ; they have plenty 
of room; they enjoy comfort ; they suffer no op- 
pression ; every channel of profitable enterprise is 
open to them; the ambitious may aspire to the 
highest honors ; without suffering, without cause 
for discontent, all their interests are identified 
with the existing order of things. Having noth- 
ing to gain, but everything to lose by subverting 
it, how can they be anarchists in temper or 
pelicy ? 

We know that the exercise of private judge- 
ment by the laity is apt to be regarded by many 
priests and divines as a source of schism and an- 
archy; and that the exercise of self-government 
by the People is looked upon by conservative 
statesmen as tendiug to disrespect for authority, 
turbulence, and revolution. In. their judgment, 
the People should be governed by the “ divinely 
authorized,’ not govern themselves. Dr. Spring 
seems to have embraced this theory. 

For some centuries, the People of this country 
have possessed the right of private judgment and 
the right of self-government, but they have been 
very far from abusing either, owing to certain re- 
straining influences which have not only kept 
down the spirit of anarchy, but have repressed at 
times the spirit of freedom. 

The masses of the People are property-holders, 
and nearly all ardently engaged in the pursuit of 
gain, with reasonable hopes of success. But prop- 
erty is hostile to change, tumult, revolution—to 
anything that threatens the established order of 
things. The cause of true progress itself always 
meets with resistance from the jealousy and love 
of security generated by property. 

Another characteristic of our countrymen is 
their reverence for law. This they have inherit- 
ed from their English ancestors, and it has been 
confirmed by the reflection that, as they are the 
real makers of their own laws, the individual who 
breaks them, defies their authority and insults 
their Sovereignty. This is not all. In the South 
they have descended from the Cavaliers, whose 
ruling instinct was loyalty to the King, and in 
the North, from the stern old. Puritans who held 
that civil government was an ordinance of God. 
The result is, the laws in this country are enforced 
more easily and with less array of force to sustain 
them than is the case in any other. 

When we say that the American People are full 
of respect for authority, many will feel inclined to 
deny it. What! do we not all enjoy the right of 
free thought and free utterance, and do we not gov- 

ern ourselves? Are not these rights guarantied 





tous? Have we ever been in subjection to any 





man? Never, theoretically, or constitutionally ; 
but, the possession of a right is not its exercise. 
In theology, the arts, literature, aye, in politics, 
where we might be expected to assert our inde- 
pendence with some emphasis, we are always 
looking up to authority. The Thirty-Nine arti- 
cles in our Episcopal church, Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley, and Campbell, in other Protestant bodies, 
are the standards of faith, almost as absolutely as is 
the creed of Rome dictated by its nume. »us coun- 
cils, among Catholics ; and in politics, what nation 
has a profounder traditional reverence for its 
founders than the American has for the founders of 
the Federal Constitution? In what country do 
Parties refer with submission so implicit, with ven- 
eration so marked, to the dogmas of their great 
men, living and dead, as the Whig and Democratic 
Parties inthis country? Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson, Jackson, are canonized in the political 
calendar ; their words are quoted as conclusive ; it 
it deemed little better than blasphemy to question 
their infallibility. Is this not a fact? And in 
our literature and art, have we not abjectly adopt- 
ed the models and canons of the old world? The 
man in this country who presumes to utter an 
opinion not in accordance with the good old stand- 
ards of England, is denounced for his presump- 
tion more fiercely than were he guilty of similar 
audacity in England itself. 

Another influence which has restrained the ex- 
ercise of those rights which are so dangerous to the 
cause of order in the opinion of such men as Dr. 
Spring, is the deference of our People to public 
opinion—a trait of character so marked that it 
has attracted the attention of every foreign tourist 
among us. Where all are on equality of rights, 
all are the supervisors of each—the public opin- 
ion of all becomes to a certain extent the law of 
each. No matter what our rights, we are careful 
to use them so as not to offend an eye which never 
sleeps, and from whose. gaze none can escape. 
That this restraining influence operates often 
to such an extent, as to impair the independence 
of the individual, and make him forgetful of his 
higher obligations, we all know; and it is easy 
to see its tendency, not only against anarchy, but 
in favor of a corrupt conservatism. 

Not from the former evil, but the latter, has this 
country the more to dread. We would warn our 
countrymen, not so much against anarchy, of 
which they stand in no danger, not against pro- 
gress, to which they are by no means excessively 
inclined, but against the reform-hating spirit of 
mammon, against a superstitious reverence for 
law, against implicit deference to authority, 
against an abject fear of public opinion. With- 
out risk of anarchy, without detriment to the cause 
of order, they can exercise with much more free- 
dom and courage their rights of private judgment 
and self-government. 

For the National Era. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


BY MISS PHQ@BE CAREY. 
As one who sees life’s hopes have end, 
And cacnot hush the bitter ery, 
Thou weep’st for that lost vale, my friend, 
Where childhood’s pleasant places lie; 
And looking down the sloping track 
Where now our lonesome steps are told, 
Wouldst softly roll the seasons back, 
And leave us children as of old. 


Nay, weave sweet fancies as you will, 
Yet what is chiidish happiness 
To such great rapture as can fill 
The heart of womanhood with bliss ¢ 
And though the trials which years must bring 
Have come, and left thee what thou art, 
Think what a great and wondrons thing 
Is victory o’er thehumam heart! 


Life’s sparkling wine for us is dim, 
Only the bitter drops remain, 
Yet, for the brightness on the brim, 
Who would not drink the dranght of pain? 
And not in even ways, my friend, 
Attains the soul toregions bigher; 
If step by step our feet ascend, 
Their path must be a path of fire! 


om 


THE FREEMAN AND SLAVE. 


In some comments last week on the dispropor- 
tionate mortality among free people of color, we 
showed that this was not owing to Freedom, but 
to Oppression. Freedom, so far as it was secured 
to them, was a blessing: their evils were charge- 
able on the Injustice done them. 

Wherein, it is asked, has the free man of color 
the advantage over the slave? 

In the first place, he is his own master! We, 
who have never been in bondage to man, know 
the value of that. We would rather die than 
lose our self-ownership. With that we are men— 
without it, brutes. The ox is well fed, comforta- 
bly stalled, carefully tended—in all these respects 
as well off as the slave; but is not the life more 
than meat, and the soul more than raiment ? 

Self-ownership is the necessary condition to all 
other ownership. The slave can own no prop- 
erty, because he is himself property. The free 
man of color may become a property-holder. 

Responsibility for one’s interests and doings 
belongs exclusively to a state of freedom. Where 
this responsibility exists, there is effort to pro- 
tect one’s rights, to promote one’s interests ; there 
is motive to the exercise of every faculty—and 
in the struggle of life, steady development goes 
on. Exemption from responsibility paralyzes the 
slave’s faculties, and checks his progress. 

The free man of color may be married. The 
law sanctions the contract: his wife and children 
are his, the husband and father are theirs ; his 
family institution is sacred ; his house is his cas- 
tle; no man can violently interfere in his domes- 
tic affairs ; he cannot be torr from those he loves; 
they cannot be forced from his protection. 

The slave has no Wife, no children, whom the 
law regards as his own. He may cohabit with a 
woman, and beget children, but the law does not 
recognise his relations as husband or parent. 
The child whom he has begotten may be compel- 
led to disobey him, at the mandate of his master— 
the mother of that child may be flogged before 
his eyes, and he is obliged to suffer in silence ; 
he may be taken away from their embraces at 
any moment, forever, and churches decide that 
the forced separation is divorce, releasing the 
mother of his children from all obligation to him. 
There is no family institution for the slave, ex- 
cept at the option of his master. 

The free man of color has the right of locomo- 
tion; the slave has not. He can work or not, as 
he pleases, and work when he pleases; the slave 
cannot. He can educate himself and his children 
as he chooses; the slave cannot, unless the master 
choose. He can demand wages; the slave cannot. 
He cannot be flogged, thumbscrewed, put in the 
stocks, or subjected to punishment, at the discre- 
tion of any individual ; the slave can be. 

If there be any reader who in all these points 
does not find the proof that the free man of color 
is far better off than the slave, all we have to say 
is, that it would afford us the highest gratifica- 
tion to see him in the precise condition of the 
latter, in which he might remain without greatly 
exciting our sympathies. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


It seems to be taken for granted by all sections 
of the Democratic party that there is to be a Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in 1852. Com- 
menting on the attempts of the Hunker politi- 
cians to commit the Democracy in advance to the 
Georgia platform, concerning slavery, the Albany 
Atlas says: 

“The principles to be avowed in a National 
Convention of the Democratic party will be such 
as the delegates from the States shall agree upon 
when they meet. They cannot be dictated in 
advance. Least of all, can this outside influence 
compel the D to make assent to the 
Clay, Webster, and Filimore Compromise a test 
of party fidelity—or to hold any compromise 
other than that of the Constitution, as sacred and 
final. The operation of such a rule would ex- 
clude Cass and Benton, who, though present, did 
not vote on the Fugitive Bill, and Dodge, who 
voted it, and open the Democratic ranks 











zation to bring about that union of parties which 
is evidently the secret wish, and indeed the last 
hope, of several of the leaders of the Democratic 
and Whig sides.” 


Doubtless the principles to be avowed in a Na- 
tional Convention of the Democratic party will 
be such as the delegates from the States shall 
agree upon when they meet—but the supporters 
of the Compromise are shrewd enough to under- 
stand that the way to carry their measures in a 
National Convention is to control the State Con- 
ventions. This they are doing. In Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and IIli- 
nois, the Democrats are openly committed to the 
Compromise. The old line Democracy of Mas- 
sachusetts is committed in the same way by its 
State Central Committee. In all the other 
States, this policy is actively urged by the friends 
of the Compromise, while its late opponents are 
listlessly looking on. It is easy to see the result. 
The old line Democrats will be all committed to 
the Georgia platform before the holding of a Na- 
tional Convention. The delegates to that body 
will represent them; and it is easy to predict 
what principles they will avow. Those who are 
hostile to this policy cannot arrest it, by mere 
expressions of dissent. They must be as untir- 
ing, a8 sleepless, as active, as energetic, as out- 
spoken, as united, as its supporters and advocates, 
or they will be obliged to succumb—not enough 
of them will be left to make even a show of oppo- 
sition in 1852. ; 


——_s——_. 


REV. J. W. C, PENNINGTON, D. D. 


Many of our readers have probably heard of 
Dr. Pennington, a colored man, settled some years 
ago in Hartford, as the pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church, and after that,in New York. He 
is held in high estimation by his brethren in the 
ministry, as a scholar and a faithful preacher. 
Not till lately was it generally known that he 
was a fugitive slave. He was born the slave of 
Frisbie Tilghman, of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and educated a blacksmith. The master declared 
him, at twenty-one, first rate in his trade, and 
worth a thousand dollars! Thus accomplished, 
he suddenly emigrated to the North, found pro- 
tection and patronage among the Quakers, de- 
voted himself to study, until finally he became a 
doctor of divinity, and was settled as pastor in 
Hartford. He carefully kept the secret of his 
former condition from all but his Quaker friends, 
until the year 1844, harrassed, and burdened all 
the while by horrible apprehensions, lest he should 
be recognised and carried back to Slavery. He 
then consulted a legal friend in Hartford, who 
opened a negotiation with Mr. Tilghman, for his 
purchase; but the price demanded being more 
than Mr. Pennington could raise, the affair was 
dropped. 

When the Fugitive Law was passed, he was in 
Scotland, and was advised by his friends not to 
return. Meantime, Mr. Tilghman having de- 
ceased, a negotiation was opened with his admin- 
istrator, who at last agreed to sell the reverend 
doctor for $150, to Mr. Hooker, of Hartford, who 
forthwith executed the necessary legal instru- 
ments for his manumission. Dr. Pennington can 
now return to his church, from which he has 
been so long separated by the fear of falling into 
the hands of the slave-hunters. 

We fear Dr. Gardiner Spring must be deeply 
grieved at the failure of his Scottish brethren to 
serve his dearly beloved brother Pennington, as, 
he says, Paul served Onesimus, when he sent him 
back to Philemon. He ehould enlighten them by 
& presentation of a copy of his “ First Things.” 





ANOTHER APPEAL. 


Shall we lose what we gained in the admission 
of California? Shall Slavery be permitted to 
unfurl its black flag on the shores of the Pacific? 
We are amusing ourselves with discussions about 
platforms, and Union parties, and Presidential 
movements, stupidly indifferent to the foul con- 
spiracy on foot, to convert California into a Slave 
State, and thereby secure in our National Coun- 
cils the complete ascendency of the Slave Power. 
We all remember the desperate struggle to plant 
Slavery in Illinois: that State was a part of our 
Northwestern Territory, which had been solemn- 
ly consecrated to Freedom by the Ordinance of 
1787, in a covenant declared to be unalterable 
unless by common consent. It was close by the 
older States that had formed this covenant, and 
whatever movements might be undertaken to 
break it, would at once be known. It was clearly 
allied with the free States in interests, and its 
soil was specially adapted to Free Labor. And 
yet the attempt to make it a slave State nearly 
succeeded. 

California never had the benefit of any Terri- 
torial Anti-Slavery Ordinance. She is so distant, 
that it is almost impossible to obtain correct in- 
formation of the insidious arts of her politicians 
and demagogues. Her soil in many parts is 
known to be fit for the growth of slave-labor sta- 
ples. Is pro-slavery movement in her borders 
less to be dreaded than that which nearly tri- 
umphed in Illinois ? 

Recollect, Slavery is a great pecuniary inter- 
est, and its supporters are therefore always on 
the watch to increase its value, to secure for it 
some advantage, to provide for it new safeguards. 
They work for it, not only when some act of ag- 
gression, premeditated or consummated, has pro- 
voked hot opposition on the part of its opponents, 
but when the struggle is over, and the excitement 
has passed away. Not so with the advocates of 
Freedom. They have no such direct pecuniary 
interest in the extension of Freedom, as the slave- 
holders have in that of Slavery. A generous ab- 
horrence of @ wrong system, a regard for their 
own security against its domination, may nerve 
them for a temporary struggle—but when this is 
closed by a settlement which seems irrevocable, 
their vigilance and zeal relax, and the warmer 
their late excitement, the colder now becomes 
their indifference. It was precisely during such 
a season of torpor, that Slavery attempted to gain 
possession of Illinois. The Missouri controversy 
had absorbed the public mind for two years, and 
there was a powerful development of the Anti- 
Slavery feeling. The Compromise—which was 
carried by force and fraud, in defiance of the will 
of the great majority of the People of the free 
States, just as the late Compromise was carried— 
was regarded by the country as irrevocable, as 
appears to be the case now in relation to the 
Territorial Compromise; and the consequence 
was, a sudden abatement of excitement among the 
opponents of Slavery, such as we see now. This 
was the moment chosen by the Slavery-propa- 
gandists for the establishment of their system in 
Illinois. It had been admitted as a free State in 
the last month of the year 1819; and it was in 
1822, within two years after the Missouri agita- 
tion, that a movement was set on foot for a Con- 
vention to amend its Constitution, so as to recog- 
nise Slavery. Who does not trace the analogy ? 
California is admitted as a free State, and at the 
same time a system of measures is forced through 
Congress by dint of fraud, intimidation, and bri- 
bery, providing for the settlement of the entire 
Slavery Question. The settlement begins to be 
acquiesced in throughout the country ; agitation 
subsides ; the opponents of Slavery are becoming 
indifferent ; but the slaveholders, in obedience to 
the steadily operating instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, continue as vigilant and aggressive as ever; 
and the hour of apathy in the free States is the 
hour of peril to California. Within one year 
after the settlement, a movement is on foot to in- 
troduce Slavery into at least one-half of this new 
free State. Shall we not learn wisdom by the 
past ? 

The ultra slaveholders have never acquiesced 
in the exclusion of Slavery from the Pacific coast. 
The division of California and the erection of 
its southern half into a slave State is just as 
cherished an object with them now, as it was dur- 
ing the contest, last Congress, when Mr. Foote 
and others introduced the proposition with vari- 
ous modifications, at least half a dozen times— 
and they have allies and instruments now at work 
in the new State. The People are not so fused to- 


gether as to be able to create » prevailing uctive 





public sentiment. They have little State feeling, 
little concert of action. ‘The politics of the 


country are controlled by mercenary politicians, | 


while the masses, blind to their intrigues, are ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of gold. Tae Whig and 
Hunker politicians appear to have formed a coa- 
lition, laboring together for the defeat of Colonel 
Fremont, voting thanks unanimously to Senator 
Gwin, a sympathizer with the Slavery interest. 
The Assembly that unanimously honors him, re- 
fuses to reélect Fremont to the Senate, because 


he is known to be opposed to the extension of | 


Slavery, and is the son-in-law of an Ex Senator, 
who, though a slaveholder, and representing a 
slave State, nobly avowed in his place in the Sen- 
ate inflexible hostility to all projects of Slavery 
extension. Thomas Butler King, a slaveholder, 
is the pet candidate of the Whigs, and the 
Hunker journals in Califoraia go as far as thoy 
dare openly, in his support, when they say that, 
if a Whig is to be chosen, without doubt he is 
the best man. 

Since our last article was written, we have been 
assured by those who have the means of know- 
ing, that our statements of the danger impending 
in California, are not exaggerated. Other facts 
have been brought to our notice, which deepen 
our anxiety for the establishment of a free Anti- 
Slavery press there. Are there not, we ask again, 
men of substance enough, who are devoted to the 
cause of Freedom, to put it out of danger in 
California, by founding a press there, which shall 
expose the plotting of pro-slavery conspirators, 
and arouse the People for their overthrow? The 
one thing necessary is, to open the eyes of the 
People, and put them in communication with ono 
another. All else will follow as a matter of 
course. They will reject with horror an evil that 
would hang like a millstone about their necks, and 
and put under their feet the foul conspirators 
against their Constitution. 


SENATORIAL ELECTION IN CONNECTICUT. 


There is yet no election of Senator by the 
Connecticut Legislature. Some time last week, 
Mr.*Baldwin came within five votes of being 
elected. At any moment he might have beea 
chosen, had the Webster Whigs supported him, 
for the Free Soil men gave him their votes. On 
one ballot, five, and on another, six votes, were 
given for Mr. Gillette, (Free Soil) “It is known, 
says the Hartford Republican, that only two Free- 
Soilers voted for Mr. Gillette, except on one bal- 
lot. Whence come the five votes? Some of the 
cotton Whigs voted for him, and they did so to 
make it seem that nearly all the Free-Soilers 
were voting against Mr. Baldwin” They were 
anxious to defeat him, while they shirked the 
respcnsibility. Just what might be expected 
from Northern men, pandering to the Slave 
Power. 


COLONIZATION IN HAYTI. 


In our leading article last week, we referred to 
the plan proposed by Mr. Duff Green, for the 
colonization of the eastern portion of Hayti, the 
nature and designs of which have been fully ex- 
posed i the New York Tribune. The ulterior ob- 
jects of the scheme were, doubtless, the subjuga- 
tion of Hayti, the reinstitution of Slavery, and 
ultimate annexation to the United States. Pos- 
sibly, some of our adventurous friends in New 
England may take a hint from the genius of Duff 
Green. The free States have important inter- 
ests in Hayti. Their commerce with that island, 
though never encouraged or protected by the 
Government, has always been valuable; and if 
put on the same footing as our commerce with 
other countries, would rapidly increase in value. 
Indeed, were the island blessed with a good and 
stable Government, and all its vast resources 
turned to the best account, our trade with it 
would be probably second only to our trade with 
England. Who knows, then, that some of our 
Yankees, in view of these considerations, and 
profiting by the suggestions of Duff Green, may 
be induced to try a similar experiment. The 
Dominicans might regerd culonization by them 
With a little more favor. They mguvsce that it 
was not a Slavery movement—that the object was 
legitimate, that its success would be greatly bene- 
ficial to their interests. 

Why would not such a scheme be a fitting en- 
terprise for our free people of color? Their in- 
dustry, their acquaintance with the arts of civili- 
zation, their energy, would give them a decided 
ascendency in that island. Their example and 
counsels would exert a healthful-and an elevating 
influence on the native population; and the suc- 
cess of the undertaking would react favorably 
upon their character and destinies in this coun- 
try. They would not, of course, look to it as a 
remedy for Slavery; they would give no counte- 
nance to the notion that it could drain this coun- 
try of the colored population ; they would em- 
bark in it for the same reason that white Ameri- 
cans are constantly colonizing—to satisfy their 
spirit of enterprise and better their condition, 
Let them take up Duff Green’s plan of white 
colonization proposed to the Dominican Govern- 
ment, and see whether it will not answer their 
purposes just as well. 





— 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 


“ And what, pray, has the defeat of General 
Cass brought upon the advocates of free soil ? 
The Compromise measures, the Fugitive Slave 
Law included ; and Free-Soilism may agitate and 
clamor to the end of time, and still not make one 
inch of headway in the work of repeal it has put 
upon its deluded followers. This is its reward 
for treachery and desertion, and a fitting reward 
it is ; for there is nothing clearer than the fact that 
not a particle of principle prompted its treason to 
party and country, or anything else, save a mean 
jealousy entertained towards the Presidential can- 
didate of the National Democracy. We want to 
have every Democrat in the country hear this 
‘prince’ when he stands up to tell the Whigs 
and Abolitionists of Vermont how he and his 
friends labored to defeat the Baltimore nominee 
in 1848, and put a Whig Administration in pow- 
er. We want to have Democrats prepared for 
the same thing again in 1852; for there is no 
probability whatever that Free-Soilism will be 
Willing to take the back track at the next elec- 
tion, and vote with and for Democrats of the old 
school who stand firmly on the old platform. Keep 
this ‘before the people’? Let them know what 
they may expect, and they will prepare in time, 
and protect themselves and their candidate against 
those who sail a piratical craft and show a black 
flag.” —Detroit Free Press. 

Weare one of those who aided in defeating 
General Cass, and so well satisfied are we at the 
reanlt that we should like to repeat the opera- 
tion ; and we intend to, should the Demvucratic 
party renominate the General, or anybody of the 
same way of thinking. His defeat was a blessing 
to the country. It was a staggering blow to 
Hunkerism. His success would have been a pre- 
mium on treason to the cause of Liberty; and its 
consequences would have been far worse than those 
which haye followed from the sudden death of 
General Taylor, which the Free Press erroneous- 
ly attributes to the defeat of General Cass. The 
Slave Power would have triumphed over all op- 
position; the Missouri Compromise line would 
have been extended to the Pacific ocean, and Sla- 
very below it guarantied forever ; California 
would have been divided ; New Mexico abandon- 
ed to the claims of Texas; a worse Fugitive Law 
than we now have would have been enacted ; and 
the policy of Cuban annexation would have been 
insidiously promoted, if not openly avowed. 

As it is, while we recognise the potent action 
of other causes, we hold that to the Free Soil 
agitation and the demonstration in favor of Van 
Buren and Adams, we owe the failure of the Mis- 
souri Compromise project, the integrity and free- 
dom of California, the chances of freedomin New 
Mexico and Utah, and the check put upon the 
policy of Cuban annexation. ; : 

If the Democrats of the country in their Con- 
vention in 1852, set up such a platform and such 
candidates as they did in 1848, let them take the 
advice of the Detroit Free Press, and prepare them- 
selves for a precisely similar result. No matter 
whether their Presidential candidate be Cass, 
Buchanan, Houston, Wool, or Woodbury, if he 
stand upon the Baltimore platform, there will be 


an end of him. 








ENTANGLING FOREIGN ALLIANCES, 


A Washington correspondent of the Nem Yor; 
| Tribune says : 

“ The Secretary of State now proposes to enter 
| into a joint protectorate with England and France 
for the security, safety, well-being, and entire in- 
| Copendence of all the Central American Stateg 
| and their Territories; providing for domestig 
quiet—for the adjustment of those inter-State 
| questions which so often disturb their tranguillit 
| inducing wars and appeals to foreign powers: a 
| for free and untrammelled action with referencg 

to any line of communication which it might be 
for the interest of the commercial world to have 
cor.itructed between the two Continents. 
“Connected with these propositions with ref. 
erence to Central America is a similar proposi- 
tion with reference to Hayti. The cessation of 
war, with a guaranty of their present position, ig 
what both parties want, and. what both parties 
need. The Dominicans are too weak for their 
adversaries, for the negroes, in addition to their 
numbers, are savage fighting men. And the Hay- 
tien Emperor is continually in fear that the sym- 
pathy of some foreign power for his white foes 
will furnish them with men and means to crush 
him and his sable cohorts. They are both inter- 
ested in calling it a draw game, and it is for the 
interest of commerce that such a termination 
should be brought about by the commanding in- 
fluence of the great commercial powers.” 


The Republic denies so much of this statement 
as relates to Central America, but leaves it to pe 
inferred that the statement relating to Hayti is 
true. This iswell. The American People would 
be apt to hesitate long before giving their con- 
sent to any “entangling alliances” with foreign 
powers. We want no second edition of the Holy 
Alliance on this Continent. 


FLAX COTTON IN ENGLAND. 


The editor of the Tvibune in a letter from Lon- 
don, after referring to the discovery of Mr. Claus- 
sen, by which the flax fibre can be go dissolved 
through chemical agents, that it loses its coarse- 
ness and hardness, and becomes as soft and fine 
as the best cotton, gives Mr. Claussen’s estimates 
of the probable cost of the new material : 


“He says the flax straw, or the ripe, dry plant 
as it comes from the field, with the seed taken off. 
may be grown even in England for $10 per ton. 
but he will concede its oost for the present to be 
$15 per ton, delivered, as it is necessary that lib. 
eral inducements shall be given for its extensive 
cultivation. Six tons of the straw or flax in the 
bundle will yield one ton of dressed and clean 
fibre, the cost of dressing, which by his methods. 
so as to make it flax cotton, is $35 per ton. (Our 
superior western machinery ought considerably 
to reduce this.) The total cost of the flax cotton. 
therefore, will be $125 per ton, or six cents per 
pound, while flax, as it comes from the field. is 
worth $15 per ton; should this come down to $10 
per ton, the cost of the fibre will be reduced to 
$95 per ton, or less than five cents per pound. At 
that rate, good ‘ field-hands’ must be rather slow 
yer for cotton planting at $1,000 each, or even 

/ . 

M. Claussen’s process, it is said, requires but 
three hours for its completion. It takes the flax as 
it came from the field, only somewhat dryer, and 
with the seed beaten off, and renders it thoroughly 
fit for breaking. The plant is allowed to ripen be- 
fore it is harvested, so that the seed is all saved, 
while the tediousness and injury to the fibre, not 
to speak of the unwholesomeness of the old-fash- 
ioned rotting processes, are entirely obviated. 
Where warmth is desirable in the fabrics contem- 
plated, the staple is made to resemble wool quite 
closely. Specimens dyed red, blue, yellow, &c., 
are exhibited, to show how readily and satisfac- 
torily the flax-cotton takes any color that may be 
desired. Beside these lie rolis of flannels, felt- 
ings, and almost every variety of plain textures, 
fabricated wholly or in good part from flax as pre- 
pared for spinning under M. Claussen’s patent, 
proving the adaptation of this fibre to almost 
every use now subserved by either cotton or wool 
The mixtures of cotton and flax, flax-cotton and 
wool, are excellent and serviceable fabrics. 

Jew York Evening Post. 


————g————_— 


Horace Gree ey, it seems, has displeased some 
of the Southern members of the American Com- 
mission of Jurors at the World’s Fair, by his at- 
tendance at a meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. There is some talk ofa 
meeting of the Commissioners, 80 says the Lon 
don correspondent of the New York Express, to 
remonstrate against his appointment as the head 
of the Commission. Mr. Greeley made a speech 
at the anti-slavery meeting, in which he held that 
the best way for the People of Great Britain to 
act against American Slavery was, to set their 
faces against the oppressions about them. 

Fruits oF THe Fuerrive Law.—Kidnapping 
has received quite an impulse from the Fugitive 
Law, especially in Pennsylvania, where the Bu- 
chanan influence prevails. The Pittsburgh Ga 
zette mentions the case of Charles Wedley, a col- 
ored man, a native of Pittsburgh, where he has 
always resided : 


“ Wedley,” says the Gazette, “ wishing to visit 
the Eastern cities, but not having the means, was 
about to become a deck hand on a river steamer, 
to earn funds, when a white man named Speer, 
and a colored man, named Lindsey Lewis, who 
said they had plenty of money, offered to take 
him East, free of expense. He accepted their 
invitation. 

“The three set out on foot, and when they 
reached Licking Creek, in Bedford county, 
gang of ruffians rushed upon Wedley, and de- 
clared that they knew him well—that he was a 
slave, and had escaped from Wheeling. It is 
needless to say that this was a falsehood, poor 
Wedley having been born in this city, where he 
has ever since resided ; but, despite his resistance 
and prayers, he was ironed, and hurried over the 
Maryland line. Lewis and Speer returned to 
Pittsburgh, without going to Philadelphia, as they 
now allege, for Wedley’s free papers; but an aunt 
of the latter asking Lewis after his arrival, where 
her nephew was, he said that he had remained in 
Philadelphia. 

“In the mean time, Wedley, closely guarded 
and heavily ironed, was taken into the interior of 
Maryland, where he was offered for sale to a man 
who fortunately was acquainted with a number 
of personsin Pittsburgh. He entered into con- 
versation with the alleged slave, and found him 
so intelligent that he declared he would not pur- 
chase him at any price, because ‘he knew too 
much, and would not only run off himself, but 
cause his other slaves to escape likewise.’ 

“ After a long conversation, in which Wedley 
described the street in which he resided; gave aD 
account of the city; told the names of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and their business, together 
with the names of all the mayors for some years 
back, the gentleman became convinced that he 
was a freeman. He was, however, taken away, 
and chained to a bed-post, where he remained for 
twenty hours, but was finally released by the gen- 
tleman who had interrogated him so closely, who 
likewise pointed out the road which he must pur- 
sue, if Order to escape from his kidnappers. He 
had been three days in irons. . 

“This gentleman deserves the highest credit 
for his kindness ; since, otherwise, Wedley might 
have been doomed to drag out a life ci hopeless 
servitude; and we only regret that we are unable 
to find out his name. Towards the close of last 
week Wedley arrived in Pittsburgh, safe and 
sound, after an absence of two weeks, and we trust 
that the rascals who kidnapped him, whoever they 
be, may receive that punishment which they 80 
well deserve.” 


The last number of the Free Presbyterian, pub- 
lished at Mercer, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 
relates another case, no less flagrant : 


“ A colored man, named Frank Jackson, som 
of Elijah Jackson, of Newoastle, formerly of 
Mercer, is now confined in Fincastle jail, in Vir- 
ginia, as a fugitive slave. Frank went with a dro- 
ver, named Charles May, some time since, to Rich- 
mond. While there, May sold him as a slave, 
without his knowledge, to a slaveholder named 
Jones. He escaped from the possession of Jones, 
but was arrested in a neighboring county, a0 
committed to jail in Fincastle. An attorney of 
that place, named W. A. Glass, has written to 
Mercer and to Newoastle for certificates, a8 ¢V!- 
dence that Frank is a free man. These have been 
forwarded from this place and from Newcastle. 
Jackson is rather deficient in natural talents, and 
ae might easily be made the dupe of a scoun- 

rel. 

“ Every old citizen of Mercer knows that Frank 
was born free. But whether he will ever be re- 
stored to his birthright again, we suppose 18 
doubtfal. This is another precious illustration 
of the blessings of ‘our peculiar institution. ” 

The cases in which the kidnappers are baffled 
find their way, of course, into the public prints. 


The cases in which they succeed are not #0 read- 





ily brought to light. 
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We can Do Wirnovt It.—Mr. Young, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, vauses a long 
list of the appropriations of the last Congress, 
ke, to be published in the Union, Intelligencer, 
Republic, American Telegraph, and Southern eae 
of this place—an operation by which they make 
gome two, three, or four hundred dollars. . The 
object, We presume, is, to give wide publicity to 
the matter; and Mr. Young thinks it proper to 
employ the organs, respectively, of the Whig, 
Administration, Democratic, Neutral, and Dis- 
ynion Interests. The National Era, which has a 
larger circulation than any one of them, is over- 
looked by that gentleman. He can patronize Dis- 
union, but the idea of giving countenance to an 
opponent of Slavery he caunot tolerate. We 
covet nothing belonging to our neighbors. They 
are welcome to all they can honestly make out of 
the Government. We notice the conduct of 
Mr. Young merely to show our readers that so 
controlling is the Pro-Slavery Influence in every 
Department of our Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, in Washington, that an Anti-Sia- 
very press stands less chance of official favor than 
the avowed advocate of a Dissolution of the 


Union. 


Tus State Committee of the old line Demo- 
crats in Massachusetts have adopted an elaborate 
report, prepared by Caleb Cushing, against the 
farther agitation of the question of Slavery. Ev- 
erywhere the Hunker Democrats of the North 
are trying to smooth the way for another Nation- 
al Convention at Baltimore. 


Ma. MoGlancury has been nominated for re- 
election to Congress, in the 7th district, Indiana. 
His nomination was strongly resisted, and when 
it was ascertained that it was to take place, the 
delegates from two counties withdrew. Let him 
be defeated, if possible. Ele was one of the three 
Northern Whigs who voted for that incendiary 
measure—the “ Fugacious Bill.” 


Nonsenst —The Democratic State Convention 
which put in nomination Levi Woodbury for the 
Presidency, gave utterance to the following non- 
gease : 

“ Resolved, That unconditional obedience to the 
constituted laws of the land is the duty of every 
zood citizen, to support and defend them is his 
highest glory, and nothing else so much as this 
ean tend to make his country prosperous and dis- 
tinguished among the nations.” 

“Unconditional obedience” is the doctrine of 
despots and slaves. As to the “highest glory” of 
the citizen, there may be some difference of opin- 
ion. In some States, “ the constituted laws of the 
land” authorize lotteries ; in others, corporations 
injurious to the common weal; in others, whip- 
ping and the pillory; in others, they impose dis- 
qualifications on account of religion ; in this Dis- 
trict, for example, they exclude a Jew from the 
privilege of appearing as lawyer in any Court. 
is it the “highest glory” of the citizen “to sup- 
port and defend” such laws? Just as truly as 
it is his “ highest glory” to catch runaway slaves 
in obedience te the mandate of the late Con- 
gress. 


Scuvyvter Coxrax, proprietor of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Register, Indiana, has been nominated as the 
Whig candidate for Congress in the district rep- 
resented in the last Congress by Dr. Fitch. Mr. 
Colfax distinguished himself in‘the late Consti- 
tutional Convention of Indiana, by his able and 
generous opposition to the miserably proscriptive 
legislation against free colored people. Dr. Fitch 
is nominated for reélection by the Democrats. 
One of the newspapers in his District is charging 
him with talking sneeringly about “the woolly 
heads.” Can this be so? 

Sricy.—Some of the newspapers up in New 
Hampshire have quite a spicy way of discoursing 
politics. Our brolher of the Independent (Con- 
cord) Democrat, for example, hits off Luke Wood- 
bury, the Hunker candidate for Governor in New 
Hampshire, in the following style: 

“ Who is Luke Woodbury? We answer: He 
is a large, fleshy, easy-living, good-natured man, 
weighing about 260 pounds, who rejoices in the 
tiple and emoluments of Judge of Probate of 

illsborough county. He is the son of his father, 
who diod a few years since in his native town of 
Antrim. He is first or second cousin, or cousin- 
german to Levi Woodbury. He has been, if he 
is not now, a tavern-keeper and lawyer—was once, 
about fifteen years ago, representative of Antrim 
in the State Legislature ; not long after which, 
he was appointed to the office he now holds. He 
is now, always has been, and it is probably safe 
to say, always will be,a Hunker. Of little men- 
tal activity, but of boundless stomach, he is will- 
ing to take his politics, his religion—everything 
save his dinner and wine—upon trust. As a mat- 
ter of course, he believes in the ‘ Compromises 
of the Constitution’—in the divinity of human 
slavery, and whatever enables one man to live by 
the sweat of another man’s brow.” 





Tur Norn Srar, Liberty Party paper, and the 
ImpartiaL Citizen, are to be fused into one paper, 
to be called “the Frederick Douglass Paper,” to 
be issued in an enlarged form, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Douglass. It will advocate the 
views of the Federal Constitution promulgated 
by Gerrit Smith, William Goodell, and Lysan- 
der Spooner. Mr. Douglass would have done 
better to retain the name of his present paper— 
“the North Star.” 





Wiruprawat or Tue Rev. B.P. AypeLatte.— 
The Telegraph announces the withdrawal from 
the Episcopal Church of the Rev. B. P. Aydelatte. 
He objects to the Church on the ground of its 
Roman Catholic tendencies, and thinks reform 
lot to be hoped for. Dr. Aydelatte is one of the 
best citizens of Cincinnati, a man of cool temper, 
calm judgment, and free from extravagances. 

Kossuta—A company of Hungarians, officers 
ind soldiers, eighty-nine in all, lately arrived 
at Southampton, England, from Constantinople, 
on their way to the United States. Kossuth was 
seen by them at Kutayah on the 6th May, his 
wife and children being with him. The Sultan 
has promised him release in September, but he 
has been so often disappointed he is almost in 
despair. Lord Palmerston has given assurance 
that he is using all proper efforts to effect his 
liberation. We rejoice to hear it. All civilized 
Governments ought to unite in an earnest remon- 
strance to the Sultan, on the subject. Christen- 
dom is disgraced by tolerating the cold-blooded 
revengefulness of Austria. 








A Noste Bequest.—Judge Mullanphy of St. 
Louis, lately deceased, bequeathed $200,000 to 
the city in trust, for the aid and relief of poor 


emigrants. Sach a bequest reflects hoaor upon 
his memory. 





Tux New Constitution, submitted to the Peo- 
ple of Ohio, has been adopted by a decided ma- 
jority. A section prohibiting the General As- 
sembly from granting any license to traffic in 
‘ntoxicating liquors, submitted to a separate vote, 
has been strongly supported, if not adopted. 





Orzcon.—Intelligence has been received from 
Oregon up to May 10th. General Lane is can- 
Vassing for an election as Delegate to Congress, 
Ripe strawberries were sold at Portland on the 











Sth May. The coal regions are said to be inex- 
haustible, and coal can be delivered on the banks 
of the Columbia at $10 aton. The population of 


the Territory ascertained by the census is 13,323, 
houses 3,278, mills 45. 





_Manomission or Staves.—Crewell, the exten- 
Sve negro-trader, died at New Orleans on the 
\9th, and in his will liberated all his slaves, nine- 
'y-one in number. It is said that it will be con. 
‘ested. No doubt of this. Nobody ever ques- 
tioned his right to buy and sell human beings, 
but to free them is a barbarity not to be passed 
over in silence. 
Mina, ORtEaNs, June 21.—The Secessionists of 
tite? Pi have formally nominated Governor 
as their gubernatorial candidate in the 
ving campaign. 


at New Route ro Catirornia.— Weare hap- 
of the .i2 our power to announce the open- 
new route to the Pacific, scross the 
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carriage is reduced more than two-thirds. The 
new steamer Prometheus is the first of the line, 
and will sail from this port on the 14th of July, 
direct for San Juan, from whence passengers will 
be transported by the river and lake in & now 
iron steamer to within twelve miles of the Pacifis, 
and from thence on a good road to San Juan del 
Sur, where the splendid ocean steamer Pacific 
will be in readiness to transport them to Califor- 
nia. Cornelius Vanderbilt is the principal pro- 
prietor of this line, which is a sufficient guaranty 
for the superior speed and equipment of the ves- 
sels, while the saving of time and comparative 
comfort of this route wili entitle it to a prefer- 
ence over every other now open to California. It 
is confidently expected that the trip from New 
York to California, by these steamers, will be 
from six to eight days shorter than by the Isth- 
mus, even if the railroad should be completed.— 
New York Evening Post. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The most interesting item of political intelli- 
gence by the last arrival from the other side of 
the Atlantic tells of secret consultations and cor- 
respondence between the Governments of Austria, 
Piedmont, Naples, and Rome, upon the subject of 
the continued presence of the French army in 
the Eternal City. The papers of the Continent, 
in the interest of despotism, stoutly deny that 
any such matter has been agitated in the councils 
of the Governments mentioned. The authorities 
of France and England are, however, impressed 
with the truth of the rumor. It is believed by 
the Liberalists that they have resolved (on the 
urgent request of the Holy Protected) to get rid 
of Messieurs the Protectors, by hook or by crook: 
The Pope has doubtless representea to mem, tnat 
in case the next French Presidential election re- 
sults in the choice of a chief magistrate who may 
embody the spirit of the French Republicanism 
of the day, the protecting army will instantly be 
resolved into an army of jailors for him, as it 
were. There is good reason to believe that he has 
ground for his fears. He sees that in such an event 
the influence of French bayonets in his capital 
would tend towards countenancing the demands 
for something like political freedom which the 
Romans would then make. Inthe diplomatic note 
which his Government is said to have sent round 
to the Powers from whom aid in ridding Rome of 
the French is solicited, the Holy Father complains 
that his people are radically corrupt and inept, 
and incapable of giving a shadow of support to 
the Government. What a lesson does he in this 
acknowledgment teach the thinking world, in 
thus showing the utter failure of the Government 
of the Church to work either result at which it 
proposes toaim. Since the days of the Empire, 
(with unimportant exceptions,) Rome has been 
under the dominion of priestly civil rulers; yet 
her people, alone of all thecivilized peoples of the 
earth, cannot be kept from cutting the throats of 
these rulers. except by the presence of French 
bayonets. These very rulers claim to be them- 
selves the parties to whom God has especially del- 
egated the right and power to teach Christianity, 
the duty of peace and good will among men, 
broi}.erly love, humility, obedience to the consti- 
tutea authorities, love for religion, and respect 
for its teachings, which, with all the other virtues 
of which frail human nature is capable, are com- 
prehended truly in that single term—Christian- 
ity. What damning proof is conveyed in this 
declaration, showing that want of fidelity to their 
sacred trust has characterized the Pope’s Govern- 
ment for ages! Had they wrought the blessings 
and benefits for their people promised in their 
claims to spiritual and temporal supremacy, does 
any man, knowing popular impulses, believe that 
they would not at this moment be as fixed in the 
hearts of the Romans as the Government of the 
United States in those of this nation ? 

Those uninformed on the subject will be as- 
tounded at a statement of the amount of public 
debts under which the oppressed peoples of the 
Continent stagger. The aggregate owed by the 
58 European Governments is £1,753,278,127. 
Of this vast sum, the eight republics owe three- 
twentieths, and the monarchies the rest ; in other 
words, every gedgraphical square mile of Europe 
has been saddled by the Governments with an ay- 
erage public debt of £9,740. Hamburg owes the 
maximum of debt in proportion to its area, and 
Russia and Turkey the minimum. In proportion 
to population, this aggregate of public debt 
amounts to an average of £6 15s. per head of men 
women and children ; the Netherlands sustaining 
the mazimum, and Russia the minimum. The ag- 
gregate of the revenues of the European Govern- 
ments is £207,301,752. Of which the eight repub- 
lics contribute £53,386,293, or one-fourth, while 

the monarchies (fifty in number) contribute but 
three-fourths, or £153,915,459. Spain is in the 
worst position with respect to the amount of rev- 
enue opposed to the national debt, as the interest 
upon her’s, (if paid,) at five per cent., would ab- 
sorb every dollar she screws from her poor, igno- 
rant, and debased people. It requires but one- 
fourteenth of Prassia’s revenue to pay the in- 
terest on her national debt. Some of the coun- 
tries, with lighter debts than the others, suffer 
more under their comparatively less burden, ow- 
ing to the want of energy, industry, and intelli- 
gence, on the part of their respective peoples, and 
the paucity of the natural resources of their re- 
spective territories. Now, it stands to reason, 
that with such loads of debt on them all, and with 
the hourly increasing insecurity of the various 
continental Governments, arising from the in- 
tensely increasing desire to be free, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge of popular rights and might 
among their subjects, to loan to the dynasties 
which have heaped up these atrocious loads is 
hourly becoming more hazardous. Yet the Bar- 
ings, Rothschilds, and the rest of the leading 
brokers of Europe, hesitate not to meet their every 
demand promptly. They are not the men to risk 
their money on such an uncertainty as these ope- 
rations appear on the surface tobe. The truth 
is, they do so only on an understanding that the 
financial policy of the Governments they thus fa- 
vor may be changed or regulated at their bidding. 

so as to enable them to make their “jack” out of 
the labor of each kingdom. Twenty-four hours 
fore-knowledge of an intended Government finan. 
cial measure of England, Russia, Austria, or 

Prussia, is always worth millions to those leading 
bankers; and at times their affairs require some 
stock movements on the part of the Governments, 
which are carried out at their dictation. Those 
are the reasons why the despots can always obtain 
funds, it matters not how desperate their affairs 
really be; for they are always ready thus to milk 
the popular cow for Messieurs the bankers. 

It seems that the project for the revision of the 
Constitution of France will surely be carried out 
ere the approaching French election takes place. 
The party of Louis Napoleon desire the change, 
in the belief that the people will not fail to vote 
him (indirectly) a longer tenure on the Presiden- 
cy, and themselves (as a consequence) longer hold 
on the treasury teat. The Red Republicans ory 
aloud for it, tvts-said, in the belief that the ma- 
jority will vote to restore the original feature of 
universal suffrage, through which they look for 
their own elevation to power. The Orleanists 
hope that the men and measures of the Regime of 
Louis Philippe will fare better, if the change is 
made ; and the extreme right—the Legitimists— 
certainly hope that the majority of the nation 
will vote for the most sweeping “ revolution back- 





an advocate of unadulterated despotism. The 
moderate Republicans (of the Lamartine and 
Cavaignac school) alone appear to set their faces 
seriously against this mad scheme. They hold 
that the Constitution is working as well as can 
be expected from a new machine of the sort. 
Really, it seems strange that a people so enlight- 
ened as the French should fancy thus changing 
their fundamental law every three years. Yet 
in their Constitution they provided the means 
for altering it from a Republic to a Monarchy, 
and back again, in that time. It ordains that in 
the last year of the term of each National Legis- 
lature (elected for three years) that body may 
ordain the electiun of a special and constituent 
Assembly for the purpose of revising and altering 
the Constitution. This must be done by a vote 
of three-fourths of the actual Assembly. It is 
believed by many that dread lest Louis Napo- 
leon may encourage the provinces to destroy the 
Constitution by reélecting him, contrary to its 
plainest present provisions, induces the extreme 
left — the Reds—to favor the proposed revision. 
This may be go ; but so far as the Legitimists are 
concerned, the revolutionary movements which a 
virtual usurpation of this sort would at once 4m 
duce are just what they would like—as affording 
to Russia and her allies a sufficient pretext for 


sending 500,000 men to place Henri Dieu Donné 
i Seen = make MM. Montalambert 
* inist 
it stands 


to reason that no King, of whatever 
defanot dynasty, can content the Feonch le ; 





and if the majority of the French pregs is to be 


wards” ever dreamed of in the crotchety brain of. 





deed, the condition of the nation appears to be 
like that of a man on his first sea voyage—politi- 
cally sea sick. That is: nauseating everything 
offered them, reckless of consequences, unsteady, 
fearing their own shadows, clinging to nothing, 
hoping for nothing, and abominating all things 
save the ideal land ahead, which, not descrying, 
they do not know what it may be. This malady 
of theirs, like its prototype, is not dangerous if 
they fall into the hands of honest doctors of State. 
Otherwise, it is to be feared that it will continue to 
prostrate and incapacitate them, until they fall 
an easy victim in the web of plots and counter- 
plots which the diplomatists of despotism all over 
the Continent are so busily weaving, in order to 
bind them, that they may once more be delivered 
over to the tender mercies of that most terrible 
ism, which, learning nothing, forgets nothing— 
Bourbonism. * 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, June 22, 1851. 

The Arctic arrived here at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
with 98 passengers and 4 days later news from 
Europe. Among her passengers is J. W. Gerard, 
bearer of despatches from the United States Le- 
gation at London. 

The cotton market, although the advices re- 
ceived from the United States, per Arctic and 
Cambria, are less encouraging for buyers, is free 
from fluctuation. The sales going forward are to 
a moderate extent at the quotation of Friday last. 
The sales are 20,000 bales, of which one-fourth 
were on speculation and export. 

Tue Grain Trapve—Prices have not varied 
much, but where there has been any change, it 
has been in favor of the seller. Western canal 
and Philadelphia and Baltimore flour is quoted 
at 20s, 6d. a 21s ; white corn 32s. a 333. 6d.; yel- 
low 30s. 6d. a 398. 9d., and mixed 20s. 9d. a 303. 

The wool market was firm, with small sales. 

Enetanp—There is very little of interest. 
The House of Commons on the 6th went into the 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
after rejecting some amendments, proposed to ad- 
journ over until Thursday. 

Fifty thousand persons visited the great exhi- 
bition on the 9th. 

France.—M. Baze was elected on Saturday, 
the 15th, Commissioner for the Revision of the 
Constitution. M. Baze is an Orleanist, and is op- 
posed to the revision. 

It is stated by the Messenger de l’Assembly, 
that the President of the Republic proposes visit- 
ing the Poictiers, Angouleme, and Bordeaux sec- 
tion of the railroad, and that his return to Paris 
will be by Libourne, per Ingeut, Lemones, and 
Chatearaux. MM. Decarzes and Magne, the 
Messenger adds, will precede him in his journey. 
In the mean time, the Council of Poictiers has 
voted a sum of 30,000 francs for the fete of the 
inauguaation of the railroad, and it has moreover 
named as delegates to accompany the President 
of the Republic, the Deputy Mayor and two of its 
members. 

We are assured the next commander of the An- 
tilles takes out instructions for the Chargé 
@’Affaires in Hayti, to announce to the Emperor 
Souloque the formal opposition of the French 
Government to the resumption of hostilities to St. 
Domingo. 

Portucat.—Advices to the 4th are received. 
No further accounts of the counter revolutionary 
movements. Saldanha is progressing steadily in 
his new administration. 





—_——— 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Vote on the new Constitution in Ohio—License Ques. 
tion—Father Mathew—New Baptist Theological 
School. 





Cincinnati, June 19, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The vote on the adoption or rejection of the 
new Constitution, and for or against a provision 
to be inserted in it prohibiting all licenses of in- 
toxicating liquors in the State, took place on Tues- 
day last, the 17th inst. This has been a very im- 
portant election, and, though not attended with 
the political excitement usual before our fall elec- 
tions, has given rise to much discussion and elicit- 
ed much interest through the State. In this city 
the election passed off quietly, 9,641 votes having 
been polled, which is two thirds of the full vote 
as polled for Mayor at the April election. The 
result in the city was— 

Yes. No. Majority. 

New Constitution - 6,602 3,039 3,563 

No License- - - - 6,037 3,694 2,343 

The majority for the new Constitution, it will 
be seen, is more than two to one. It will not be as 
great through the whole State, but the very par- 
tia¥returns already received by telegraph indicate 
that there will be a decided majority for the Con- 
stitution, and also for no license. At this latter 
result the friends of temperance will rejoice, as 
the traffic will not then have the sanction of law 
thrown around it, and will be left open to the op- 
eration of public opinion, and all the force of moral 
suasion which the Temperance Societies can put 
forth. The clause voted for also empowers the 
General Assembly to pass laws providing against 
the evils resulting from the traffic, which may be 
used in future to put down the traffic, if possible 
entirely. It was owing to the unwearied efforts of 
a few of the friends of. the cause in this place, 
among whom Gen. Samuel F’. Carey deserves most 
honorable mention, that the Convention was in- 
duced to submit this clause separately to the peo- 
ple. 

Father Mathew arrived here last week, and has 
been making his home at the residence of Bishop 
Parcell. On Sunday he made his first public 
appearance at the close of morning service at 
the Cathedral. The spacious building the 
largest by far in the city, was crowded to the 
utmost, and hundreds were obliged to go away 
without the pleasure of hearing him. The whole 
number who took the pledge, on that day and the 
next, was upwards of 1,600, and many are daily 
visiting him at his residence, for the purpose of 
seeing him and taking the pledge. The Reverend 
Father has been visited by many of our most dis- 
tinguished and philanthrophic citizens, and has 
been treated with the respect and hospitality he 
so well deserves. 

The corner stone of a new Theological Semina- 
ry, under the control of Baptists, was laid at 
Fairmont, a mile from the city, on the west, with 
appropriate ceremonits, last week. ‘The origin of 
this enterprise is a pretty good specimen of the 
unreasonable exactions of the slave power in the 
church, and requires at least a brief notice. The 
Baptist Theological School at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, opposite this place, was projected for the 
benefit of Western Baptists by the General Con- 
vention of Baptists for the West, some seventeen 
years ago. The active and efficient men in this 
Convention, and in building up the institution, 
were residents of Ohio, and nine-tenths of the 
labor and means, necessary for its completion 
were given by Ohio and Indiana Baptists, as is 
shown, most indisputably, in a pamphlet now be- 
fore me detailing the history of the institution, 
from the first. Some years ago, it was found 
necessary for several purposes that the Institu- 
tion should have a charter, and as the property 
was located in Kentucky, one was readily obtained 
from the Legislature of thatState. The Kentucky 
Baptists, or a few of their leading men, finding it 
increasing in resources and importance, its prop- 
erty having increased greatly in value, discover- 
ed, after it had been in operation a year or two,. 
that its Professors were Abolitionists in their 
teachings! and that its interests demanded an en- 
tire change in the Board of Directors. As the 
charter provided for a distribution of the Direct- 
ors through the Western States both north and 
south of the Ohio river, it was necessary to have 
it altered, and a few of the Kentucky Baptists 
quietly sought and obtained an alteration of the 
charter from the Legislature of that State, pro- 
viding that a majority of the Trustees shall be citi- 
zens of Kentucky. Thus the whole control of the 
Institution is lodged in the hands of slaveholders 
and their apologists—men who will not permit a 
word to betaught the students derogatory to the 
institution of slavery. The old faculty, of course, 
eo and Fi one, tacitly pledged and expected 

e mora ect of sla al appoint- 

ed their place. 4% sea Not aca 
_ As to the charge against the Professors, of “ Abo- 
lition,” as the term is generally understood, noth- 
ing could have been more unreasonable. Dr. Pat- 
tison and his associates were New England men, 
opposed by education and from principle to 
slavery in the abstract, and desirous of its extirpa- 
tion at some future day, ina very gradual and 
pacific manner, They avoided everything like 
connection with the slavery agitation, as carried 
on by the various Anti-Slavery organizations, and 
endeavored to pursue a course as non-committal, 
and aslittle obnoxious to the Kentucky brethren, 
as belief in the abstract wrongfulness of slavery 
would allow them to do. But they used Way- 
land’s World Science, and refused to dissolve 
their connection with the Missionary Union at 
Boston, and unite with the Southern organization, 
and inclined towards Abolition ; and for thus refu- 
sing compliance with all the demands of the South, 


ed to make everything bend to ita interests. 

The Baptists of the Northwestern States could 
not, without a sacrifice of all self-respect, continue 
to support an institution reared by their own ex- 
ertions, from an equal share in the management 
of which they were thus shut out. They have 
unanimously determined tobuild another. Valu- 
able property in a fine sitiation has been obtain- 
ed a short distance from the city, a town or 
village laid out, and a good number of lots sold to 
enterprising men ; and the edifice has been com- 
menced. It has been taken hold of by men of en- 
ergy, and must succeed. 

In the “good time coming,” when the free prin- 
ciples now spreading shall become popular, even 
in Kentucky, the men who have been engaged in 
this unrighteous act will be heartily ashamed of 
their proceedings, and public sentiment hold all 
the transactions in the detestation they deserve. 

A few cases of cholera have occurred in the city 
the last week, brought on, in every case of which 
T have learned the particulars, by imprudence in 
eating and drinking. It will doubtless continue 
here this summer to a limited extent, but at pres- 
ent the city is healthy, and no one need fear to 
visit it. Yours, _ 





From the Alta California of the 15th. 


THE GREAT FIRE. 


The fifth great fire of San Francisco commenc- 
ed at a little after eleven o’clock, on the night of 
May 3d, 1851, in the second story of a paint shop 
on Clay street, on the south side of Portsmouth 
square. It is quite generally believed that it was 
the work of an incendiary, as the proprietors had 
carefully extinguished all the lights but one an 
houy before leaving, and took with them the last 
light out of the building. The paint shop was the 
next building to the “ American” on. the west 
side. The wind was blowing fresh at the time, 
and soon increased to a furious gale. The engines 
were soon on the ground, and the firemen worked 
with wonderful energy, but the chief and first 
assistant engineers being absent from the city, 
their efforts were not as well concentrated as they 
otherwise would have been. , 

The flame, when first seen, was not larger than 
a man’s body, but in less than five minutes the 
entire room in which it originated was full of it. 
Soon it burst from the windows and doors, and 
communicated to the “ American” to the east, and 
toan adjoining building occupied by Mrs. Rhodes 
as a furnishing store, and from that moment all 
efforts to arrest it seemed in vain. It extended 
to the west up Clay almost to Dupond steet, to 
the south it crossed Sacramento almost to Cali- 
fornia, crossed Kearny and extended to the south, 
crossing California, as far as Pine, east along Pine 
to Sansome, north along Sansome to a short dis- 
tance beyond California street, then east to Bat- 
tery street, which is the southern boundary of 
the fire, except at its extreme northeast point, 
where it crossed Battery and burned to the salt 
water. From the point of beginning it passed 
down Clay to Kearny, north along Kearny to 
Jackson, east along Jackson to Montgomery, then 
north to Pacific, east halfa block, when it crossed 
to Broadway, then east along Broadway past San- 
gome street, when it crossed Broadway, and ex- 
tended diagonally almost to Vallejo street, and 
then crossing Battery street to the east, it extend- 
ed to the salt water of the Bay. 

Within this entire circuit, embracing a tract a 
mile long by half a mile wide, not more than 
fifteen buildings escaped. There were a number 
left with their walls standing, the entire contents 
and wood work within being destroyed. A few 
safes and vaults, though exposed to intense heat, 
passed the ordeal like faithful guards, and com- 
pletely protected their contents. At least nine- 
teen squares were destroyed. The number of 
buildings it is not easy to fix. They must have 
been at least fifteen hundred. The total loss has 
been estimated at from twelve to twenty millions 
of dollars. Fifteen millions is probably a very 
reasonable figure. The fire performed its task in 
less than ten hours, the last building being a 
bed of ruins by nine o’clock on the morning of 
May 4th. 

The sight was appalling. Thousands upon 
thousands, men, women, and childrn, were thrust 
almost without notice into the street, without 
saving even a suit of clothes, in countless instan- 
ces. The city was full of wanderers. But every- 
thing else was forgotten in the sensations of hor- 
ror felt, as some poor, half-strangled, burning 
creature would burst from the flames, rush into 
the streets, and after a blind and vain effort to 
escape, sink down into tortures and despair, 
within sight of hundreds who were totally unable 
to render assistance. Two were thus burned to 
death in the streets, and six were destroyed in 
Taaffe & McCahill’s iron building—eight in all 
known to have lost their lives. About twenty 
others were injured, some very sererely....Si 
the fire, two men have lost their lives by the fall- 
ing of the walls. All the newspapers in the city, 
except the Alta Colifornia, were burned out. Two 
of them, the Hera/d and Pacific News, have resum- 
ed publication, and there is no prospect of one or 
two of them appearing soon ; besides one, if not 
two new papers. Zen days have passed, and between 
tmo and three hundred new Iuildings are completed or 
progressing in the “ burnt district.” 








From the Pacific News, May 15. 


GREAT FIRE AT STOCKTON. 

Weare indebted to Captain Whitney, of the 
steamer C. M. Weber, for a copy of the Stockton 
Journal of Wednesday, the 17th instant, from 
which we gather the following particulars of an 
extensive conflagration which occurred in that 
city on the previous night, the estimated loss be- 
ing one million dollars. The Journal says: 

“Last night, about 11 o’clock, as we were pre- 
paring our paper for the press, the cry of fire 
sounded through the streets, and before the horrid 
echo had died away, the veil of night was lifted 
from the city, and men read destruction to Stock- 
ton in the lurid and- unnatural light that cast its 
horrid glare on all they had valuable on earth. 
No pen can picture, no print portray the terrific 
and awful grandeur of that terrible night, and its 
dismal reality. 

“The fire originated in a new and beautiful 
house just opened under the name of the Mer- 
chant’s Hotel, (formerly known as the Branch,) 
and beyond a doubt was the work of incendiary. 
It is supposed that some miscreant intended, by 
this diabolical means, to succeed in releasing the 
prisoners now in the county jail; but the purpose 
failed in its accomplishment, as the winds proved 
unpropitious, and turned the course of the devas- 
tating element upon more precious and costly fuel 
to satisfy its longslumbering rage. From the point 
at which it originated, the fire swept up Levee 
street, prostrating Montgomery’s stately auction 
establishment, the large and magnificent El Pla- 
cer building, the Eldorado, Hotel de Mejico, Dr’s. 
Clements and Rein’s drugstore, Dickenson House, 
and all the buildings on those two central squares. 
From them it spread across to the Central Ex- 
change, and in three quarters of an hour from the 
first alarm, our large three story building was en- 
veloped in flames. By the most strenuous exer- 
tions, we succeeded in saving those: buildings, 
although they were in imminent danger. Every 
merchantile house on Levee street, except six, all 
on Main street, all on Centre street, all on Eldo- 
rado street, except two, and ail on Hunter, except 
three, compose the victims of this incendiary at- 
tempt. Wecannot comment further on this la- 
mentable circumstance, but in bitterness of spirit 
turn from the subject to hopefal anticipations for 
the future.” 


a 


MORE ANNEXATION. 


We have already noticed the plot concocted in 
California between some of the more restless ad- 
venturers of that State and the inhabitants of 
Sonora and Lower California for taking possess- 
ion of those regions with a view to their ultimate 
annexation to the United States. 

It is now stated that agents of the Mexican 
Government have arrived in this country author- 
ized to sell to the Unitec States those two prov- 
inces, with Chihuahua in addition. By this means 
it is said Mexico, hopes to recruit her finances, 
and last a little longer. 

We do not suppose that the present Adminis. 
tration will entertain any such proposals, whether 
coming from the triumphant invaders and revo. 
lutionists, or from the bankrupt Government of 
Mexico. But their refusal is by no means certain 
to put the scheme to rest—N. Y. Tribune. 





Tur Fire Anninitator—It is stated that a 
patent for this machine—of which we have receiv- 
ed such marvellous accounts from England—has 
been taken out in this country. Mr. G. Q. Col- 
ton says, however, in a letter published in the 
Boston Transcript, that the announcement is pre- 
mature; but that an American gentleman is ne- 
gotiating with the English patentee upon the sub- 


ject. The sum required by the inventor for a 


patent-right for the United States is $180,000. 
Mr. Colton thus describes an experiment with 
the annihilator, which he witnessed in this city : 

“TI went with the gentleman to the open lots in 
the upper part of the city, taking with us one of 
the hand machines. Here we purchased a lard 
barrel, with one head out—the staves well soaked 
with grease. We filled the barrel half full of dry 
pine shavings and sticks, and poured over the 
whole a pint of spirits of turpentine. This was 


set fire to, the wind blowing briskly at the time. 


After it had burned, say ten or fifteen minutes, go 


as to become a living coal and flame inside, I took 
the ‘Annihilator,’ gave it a rap upon the top with 
my fist, (thereby breaking the vial containing the 





they are sacrificed, and institution with an 
suple endowment le wrested from the hands of | ing the whole 


sulphuric acid and chlorate of potash, and 
¢ whole mass of ahentosle) when ingtsatly 


the flimes, and, in less than four seconds, every ves- 
tige of flime and fire was extinguished.” 

The London Times says that Mr. Phillips, the 
inventor of the annihilator, in one of his public 
experiments, lighted coal gas in the hold of a 
model ship, and poured jugful after jugfual of wa- 
ter upon it, without effect; but immediately the 
vapor was brought in contact with it, the flame 
was extinguished. The London Shipping Gazette 
places the discovery on a par, as it regards im- 
portance, with that of the magnetic telegraph and 
the cotton gin. One of the most extraordinary 
as well as useful properties attributed to the gas 
evolved from the chemicals in the machine, is that 
of purifying and cooling the smokey atmosphere 
so that it can be breathed, at the same time that 
it extinguishes the flame—N. York Sunday Times. 


THE VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS, AT THE LATE 
SPECIAL ELECTION, 


Second District—Complete. Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
has 7,188; Charles W. Upham, 6,086; B. F. 
Brown, 688 ; Scattering, 13. Rantoul’s plurality 
over Upham, 1,102; majority over all, 401. One 
of the most brilliant political victories on record. 
Fourth District—all the towns except Burlington. 
Benjamin Thompson, 6,365; John G. Palfrey, 
6,270; Richard Frothingham, Jr., 693 ; Scatter- 
ing, 2. Thompson’s plurality over Palfrey, 95. 
Seventh District—all towns but one. John Z. 
Goodrich, 4,469; Henry W. Bishop, 3,984; Joel 
Hayden, 72. Goodrich’s plurality over Bishop, 
485. 

Take the three districts together, and the 
Whigs are in a very decided minority. The vote 
shows that they are weaker than they were last 
fall, _ with the Democratic vote they have re- 
ceived. 








FROM OREGON. 


The news from Oregon is to May 3. The 
Western Star comes dressed in mourning lines for 
the death of Hon. Mr. Thurston. The Oregonian 
of the 3d inst. also speaks highly of Mr. Thurston. 

Census oF Orecon,—The following statistics 
of the census of Oregon we take from the Spec- 
tator: 

The county of Washington contains a popula- 
tion of 2,650 ; 417 houses; 304 farms under culti- 
vation; 5 mills; and there were but 11 deaths 
during the year. 

Yam Hill county, population 1,512 ; 243 houses ; 
240 farms ; 4 mills and 2 deaths. 

Linn county, population 993 ; 173 houses; 192 
farms; 6 mills and 2 deaths. 

Polk county, population 1,051 ; 150 houses; 190 
farms ; 2 mills; 5 deaths. 3 

Benton county, population 814; 150 houses; 
160 farms; 1 mill and 2 deaths. 

Clackamas county, population 1,860; 368 hou- 
ses ; 238 farms; 12 mils and 4 deaths. 

Marion county, population 2,749 ; 504 houses 
365 farms; 6 mills; 13 deaths. 

Clark county, population 644; 95 houses; 30 
farms ; 3 mills; 1 death. 

Lewis county, population, 588; 147 houses; 85 
farms ; 4 milles; and 1 death. 

Clatsup county, population 462 ; 92 houses; 24 
farms ; 2 miles; and 5 deaths. 





Total population - - - - 13,323 
Houses - - - - - 3,278 
Farms - - - - - - 1,830 
Mille - - - - - - 45 
Deaths - - - ° ~ 47 





A Citizen or New York State SeizEp anp 
THROWN Into 4 Marytanp Prison !—By private 
letter we learn that on the 4th or Sth of the 
present month, while the bark Zion, Capt. Reyn- 
olds, of this port, was lying in the dock at Bal- 
timore, the cook was: seized and dragged into 
prison. He was charged with being a fugitive 
slave. Capt. Reynolds and the consignee inter- 
ested themselves in the colored man’s behalf, and 
contended that he was not a fugitive. Upon ex- 
amination it appeared that the cook did not an- 
swer the description of the claimants, certain 
brand marks named in the papers not being found 
upon his person. He was accordingly discharged 
upon condition that he would pay the costs of his 
false imprisonment! He isa free born citizen of 
Long Island, in New York State. “Hail Colum- 
bia !” 





OBITUARY. 

Died at his residence in Chester county, Pa., 
April 4, 1851, Jonn Rankin, an Elder of the Old 
School Presbyterian Congregation of Fagg’s 
Manor, in the 59th year of his age. Permit a 
friend, Mr. Editor, who knew him well, to say a 
few words respecting him, that others by his ex- 
ample may be encouraged faithfully to persevere 
in duty, and, in the face of reproach and discour- 
agements, plead for the dumb. He was noted for 
his integrity, vigorous mind, sound common sense, 
and ardent piety. He possessed in an eminent 
degree the confidence of his friends, while the un- 
usually large and respectable assembly at his 
funeral testified the respect in which he was held 
by the community. While carefully and prayer- 
fully attending to all the interests of the congre- 
gation, he felt it to be his special duty to oppose 
the hideous sin of slavery, over which the mantle 
of the church to which he belonged was thrown. 
The teachers and people around him were almost 
wholly on the side of the oppressor. The vast 
body of the congregations, giving their conscience 
and reason into the keeping of blind and interest- 
ed guides, were taught to believe that slavery was 
Ro sin. 

To depart from and oppose this prevailing evil, 
and false sentiment, was to make himself a prey. 
But he hesitated not. He knew his God was with 
him. And while both pastor and people, who 
should have strengthened his hands in his labor 
of love, strove by flatteries to hush him to silence, 
and by reproaches to brand him as a fanatic, a 
fool, a disturber of the peace of the Church, he 
heard, above all, the voice of his Lord and Mas- 
ter, cheering him on in the path of duty. Many 
instances of the prejudices and bitterness against 
which he had to contend, might be mentioned. 
Conversing one day with me about an Anti-Sla- 
very meeting he had attended, he remarked, that, 
when assembled, a Rev. Mr. , of a neigh- 
boring congregation, stopped at the door, and in- 
quired what was going on. Mr. Rankin invited 
him to come and meet with them. He refused, 
by saying “that there was nothing he hated so 
much as Abolition !” 

But he has entered into rest. His end was 
peace. And his dying testimony was, that so far 
from regretting his course in pleading for the op- 
pressed, and opposing the corruptions of aposta- 
tizing churches, he felt he had done too little for 
the down-trodden ; had been too cold in denounc- 
ing the abominations done in the land. The re- 
proof of the prophet Isaiah, lviii, 1—'7, he viewed 
as justly applicable to our own guilty land and 
nominal churches. And in view of that dread 
tribunal, where the master and the slave are 
equal, will it not be a fearful thing to hear from 
the lips of the Judge the appalling sentence— 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.”—(Matt.xxv, 45. 





ee 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, June 23, 1851. 
Flour unchanged and active—at $3.8114 a 
$3. 8714 for standard brands, and $4.31 a $4.44 
for Southern. Rye flour, $3.371¢ a $344. Corn 
meal dull at $3. 
Wheat is dull—Ohio red at 92 cents. Corn 
active at a cent advance—sales of 60,000 bushels 
at 57 a 58 for mixed, and 58 a 59 for yellow. 
Provisions dull—sales of 700 barrels lard at a 
slight advance. 








PuitapeLpuia, June 23, 1851. 
Flour very dull—standard brands at $4 25. 
Rye flour, $3 3714 a $3.44. Corn meal, $2.75. 
Wheat scarce—red at 97 cents, and white at 
$102. Corn is not so active, with sales at 6214 a 
3 cents for yellow. Rye, 72 cents. Oats, 43 a 
44 cents. : 





Ba.timore, June 23, 1851. 


Beef Cattle —Ranging from $2.75 to $3.75 per 

100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $5 50 a $7.25 net, 

and averaging $3 25 gross. 

Hogs.—A heavy supply. Live hogs at $6 a $6 50 

per 100 pounds, and dull. 

Flour and Meal—very quiet. Howard Street 

= Moaap tn 7 auton ask $4121¢. City 

8 nominal at $4.25. 

denn aoe. orn meal, $2.8114. Rye 

Grain.— W heat quiet ; to pri 

at 84 a 88 cents; white ‘Rew Eiheen he boner 

sales of yellow at 59 cents; white. 6 

we 39 cents. Rye, 66. , Sion vai 
rovisions—The sales small. New 

held at $16. Bacon unchanged ; shodlders 75¢ 

a8 cents; sides, 9 a 914; hams, 94¢a11. Lard 

in bbls. 934 a 10 cents; kegs, 11 cents per pound. 








WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT, 
HE steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will de at 
w ome hours; a coach connects with the tons in 
as 
Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half past 11 A.M., 
and at 2 and 4 P. M. 
Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P. M., and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 
quarter * codedag M. 
The Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
next week. JOB CORSON 
Jan. 9 Captain. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0, 
Wes B. JARVIS, J and Counsellor 
Lr Lae Geiambes, Obie, fuecin Mattomoe tenia. 
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suallyattended to, 


The following is from the New York Evening Mirror, 
May 22, 1849: 

“ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry—Among all the pan- 
aceas advertised for the cnre of human ailments, there is 
none in which we have more confidence than ‘ WVistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry) We regard it as one of Nature’s 
own preparations—simple, safe, pleasant to take, and almost 
certain tocure all bilious and pulmonary affections. We have 
witnessed its wonderful effects in cases that were regarded 
as hopelessly desperate, and we can conseientiously recom- 
mend it as one of the best medicines in the world ” 

The following is from a very respectable source : 

Boston. November 27, 1848, 
Mr. 8S. W. Fowle: 

Dear Sir: Although averse to having my name made 
public in the newspapers, I make this unsolicited statement, 
and you are at liberty to make use of it as you may please. 
In the fall of 1847 I took a violent cold, which brought on a 
severe congh that lasted through the winter and spring, and 
caused me to raise blood and phlegm continual'y, day and 
night, which greatly reduced me in flesh and strength. I 
tried several kinds of medicine, with little or no effect; I 
had become feeble and emaciated, and began to despair of 
ever getting relief, when, by advice of my friends, I was in 
duced to try Dr. Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam, and after 
having taken five bottles I found myself nearly or quite 
well, and to this alone I think I owe present existence. I 
shall be happy to give further information to any one who 
who will call on me. 

Respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM WHEELER, Grocer. 

Harrison avenue, rear 730 Washington street. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. §& D. SANDS, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 372.— Price, twelveand « half 
cents. 
Commencing a New Volume. 

1. Lamanism in Tartary and Thibet—Edinbu gh Re- 
view 

2. Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures.—Spectator. 

3 Volcanoes and Earthquakes.—Sritish Quarterly Re- 
view. 

4. Burning Waste of Blackmannan.— Times. 

5. The United States in the Exhibition. — Morning 
Chronicle. . 

6 Foreign Copyright in Great Britain.— Times. 

7. The Sayings of King Charles [1._—Gentleman’s Maga- 
* Zine, 

8. Alliance of Russia, Austria, and Prussia.—Morning 
Chronicle and Spectator. 

9. Presbyterian Synod on the Papal Aggression.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

10. Cabmen — Times. 

11. “Jerusalem, My Happy Home.”—Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine. 

POETRY. 
The Dead. 
SHORT ARTICLES. 


The Lost Traveller. Emigration of Female Paupers. 
Fountain of Eau de Cologne. Passports. Newspapers in 
Great Britain. Tempest Prognosticator. Neale’s Medix- 
val Hymna. 





WasHInoton , December 27,1846, 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. _It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,includes 4 portraitureof the humanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets Boston. 


oF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing. 
ton. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
City of Washington, 
NDER thedirection of AARON HAIGHT PALMER 
of New York,and WORTHINGTON GARRETT- 
SON SNETHEN of New Orleans, Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This establishment is formed for the following obj-cts: 
1. For practicing law in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and conducting professional business before Con- 


88. 

“— For the prosecution and recovery of all claims, in law 
or equity, against the United States before Congress or the 
Executive Departments, or against foreign Governments be- 
fore Boards of Commissioners. 

3. For the settlement of acconnts with the State, Treasn- 
ty, War, Navy, Post Office, and Interior Departments, and 
obtaining the remission of fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
for alleged violations of the revenue, post office, or other 
laws. 

4. For securing letters patent for inventions from the 
United States or from foreign Governments, and procuring 
land warrants and pensions unger the various pension laws 
of the United States. 

5 For collections generally, embracing debts, legacies, 
and inheritances, in the United States and foreign countries. 

6 For the purchase and sale of lands in any of the States 
or Territories of the Union, and loaning moneys on mort- 
gage of real estate lying therein. 

7. For investment of funds in United States and State 
stocks and losns, collection of the dividends thereon, and, 
generally, for the transaction of all business pertaining toa 
law, loan, and banking agency. 

All communications addressed, post paid, to Messrs Pal- 
mer & Snethen, American and Foreign Agency, city of 
Washington, will receive prompt and faithful attention. 

PALMER & SNETHEN, 

June 19—ly Office No. 5 Carroll Place, Capitol Hill. 





LAND NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber, to defray the expense of an unjust suit 
against him for the price of a negro woman, and to em- 
ploy counsel to defend himeelf against the charge of enticing 
her to run away from her master, for which he has been in- 
dicted by the grand jury of Prince George county, wishes to 
dispose of about fifty acres of his farm, situated in Prince 
George county, Md., about five miles from Washington. It 
is of an excellent soil for gardening, and nearly half in wood. 
Address (June 19) M. BUELL, Washington, D. C. 





IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 
Farmington, Conn. 


HE subscriber is prepared to furnish, to order, all kinds 
of iron and composition Castings, shafting of every de- 
scription, together with the various species of work usually 
done in any establishment of this kind. The attention of 
manufacturers is called to a new article of Fan Bellows, for 
light and heavy blast, which is warranted superior to any 
other kind now in uae, requiring much less power for the 
same blast, and when in motion making no noise Iron Kail- 
ing, of modern patterns, for cemeteries, balconies, &c , fur- 
nished ready for setting up. or put up, at prices which can- 
not fail to suit any who may wish to purchase Drafts of 
machinery, patterns, and work of every description furnish- 
ed on the mest reasonable terms. All orders promptiy at- 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shipped as direct- 
ed, to any part of the country. 
June 12—3m JOHN DEMING. 


PARKEVILLE WATER CURE. 


CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situa- 

ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, with which 
communication may be had several times daily, is now in 
successful operation for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhcea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, Paralysis, Neu- 
raigia, Liver Complaint, and scrofaious, nervous, febrile, 
and cutaneous diseases 

This institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
water cure establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty 
patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the purest 
quality. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their in- 
stitution to the diseased, would tender them the comforts 
and conveniences ofa home. — 

The efficacy of water, diet, air, and exercise, in restoring 
the diseased to health, vigor, and happiness, is no longer 
problematical, as thousands who have been cured thereby 
can testify. 

The resident physician, J H. STEDMAN, M.D, late 
of Bethesda Water Cure, New York, has been a member of 
the medical profesrion for twenty years, and had much ex- 
perience in hydropathic practice 

For admission or farther information, apply to SAMUEL 
WEBB, Secretary, at the Institute, or at No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. June 12. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 5 
WINTER SCHEDULE. 


Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays.) 


FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 


N and after Monday, 24 December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 
Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o'clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu-t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 

the car. 
Express Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, throngh in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President street, daily, (except Sundays,) at 11 
o’clock, A.M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York. Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o’clock, A. M., train will thus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 
Night Mail Train, stopping at all tharegular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past $ A. M.,3 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
riving in Baltimore about 2 P. M., half past 7 P. M., and 5 











. M. 
“ NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty goons allow- 
ed each passenger. A. CRAWFORD, 
Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. Agent. 


FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES IN ONE YEAR. 
The Assembly's Catechism Tested by the 
Bib 





BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 
In four Parts: Part I, Doctrinal, and Part II, 
Practical — for Children ; Part III, Doctrinal, 


Part IV, Practical—for Adults. ” acl 
demand for this admirable work of Kev. 
Tne’ ‘Baker's is evidence conclusive that, it meets — 
wants of our Sabbath Schools. Fifty t oe oe 
published last year We have received the stronpes “4 
ommendations from the most distinguished clergymen | 
the country, among whom we may name Rev. Dr. Jenks, 
Rev. Dr Dwight, Rey. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. Dr. Woods, Kev. Dr. 
Rey. Dr. ’ Her. Dr. Burgess, and numerous 
others. Published by 


JOHN P. JEWETT § CO., Boston, 


And for sale by Robert Carter & Brothers and M. W. Dodd, 
ly ae liam S, Martin, Philadelphia. 








NLHOMAS M. MARSHALL, 
A TOR and Counsellor at Law, as be a 
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THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


DEVOTED TO AFRICAN COLONIZATION AND CIVILIZATION, 
TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


7 2 undersigned propose to publish, in the City of 
Washington, a weekly newspaper, bearing the above 
title, and dedicated to a sound morality in Politics, to the 
Union of the States, to the cause of African Colonization 
and Civilization, and to all topics of a high and general in- 
terest to their country and mankind. They will endeavor 
to impress upon the People and Governments of the United 
States and of the several States the importance of colo- 
nizing, in Africa, with their own consent, the free people of 
color of this country, and such as may become free. They 
will communicate to the public all important information 
they may obtain in regard to the Geography, Exploration, 
Resources, Commerce, and Population, of Africa; the state 
of the Slave Trade, and the measures best adapted for its 
suppression ; and will enforce the duty of union among all 
Christian denominations in efforts to diffuse the knowledge 
of our Arts, Liberty, and Christianity, among the barbarous 
people of that Continent 

They will aim to render the journal an instructive and use- 
ful Family Newspaper, and to secure for ite columns, as the 
public favor shall enable them, contributions, literary and 
scientific, of decided merit. 

Tus Cristian STATESMAN will be of the size of the 
Home Journal or National Era, and exceed in size the 
Intelligencer or the Union of this city ; and, with but few 
advertisements, will be nearly filled with matter designed 
to be of interest to its readers. 

It will be printed with new type, on fine white paper, and, 
in mechanical execution, be equal to the best newspapers in 
the country 

Terms.—The Christian Statesman will be two dollars a 
year, payable in advauce. 

Postmasters or others, who may be pleased to act as vol- 
untary agents, will be responsible to those who may pay over 
to them subscriptions; and to the order of such agents, or 
to any who may make remittances for the Christiun States- 
man, it will be supplied on the following terms : 


Single copy for one year - . - - $200 
Single copy for six months - . - - 100 
Three copies for one year - : - - 500 
Six copies for one year - . - - - 1000 
‘Twenty copies forone year - - - - 3000 
Twenty copies for six months . - - 1500 


The first number of this paper may be expected to appear 
early in August, and it is desired that those who are dispos- 
ed to farther its great objects, by their patronage, should 
indicate their wishes before that time. Orders and comma- 
nications, addressed (post paid) to Gurley & Goodloe, will 
receive immediate attention. 


R_ R. GURLEY. 
D. R. GOODLOE. 
CoLoniIzATION Rooms, 
WaAsHINGTON, June 11, 1951. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Colonization Society, held on the 10th instant, the Secretary 
laid before the Committee the Prospectus of a newspaper, tu 
be called the Christian Statesman, and to be devoted “ to 
sound morality in Politics, to the Union of the States, to the 
cause of African Colonization and Civilization, and to all 
topics of a high and general interest to their country” — to 
be published in this city, by the Rev. R. R. Gurley and D. 
R. Goodloe; after the reading of which, it was 
Resolved, That we cordially and earnestly recommend the 
Christian Statesman to the patronage of the friends of Af- 
rican Colonization throughout the United States. 
W. McLAIN, Sec. Am. Col. Sac. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum. in advance. 
Bi-monthly — 128 pages in euch No., $2 per annum, in 

advance. 
OL. III commences July, 1851. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man—presents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of theage. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre:s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. Jane 12—Iyi 


SALT BATHING—PINEY POINT PAVILION. 


HIS beautiful establishment, recently enlarged and im- 
proved, is now open for the reception of visiters. The 
great benefits resulting from sea bathing and the sea breeze 
are becoming more known and appreciated. No place can be 
more healthy or possess a finer climate than this does; 
through the entire summer and fall months. fever and agne 
and bilious fever are entirely unknown. The drinking wa- 
ter is from one of the purest springs in the country. A fine 
band of music has been engaged for the season. The hotel 
is complete in all its arrangements ; active and efficient as- 
sistants have been procured, and no exertions will be spared 
to render it in all respects the most agreeable and pleasant 
resort in the whole country. 
The steamers from Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, and 
Baltimore, land passengers daily. 








Board per day - = © = = $150 

Board per week - - - - 900 

Board per month - - - - - 3000 
June 12—8t JAS. H. BIRCH, Proprietor. 





THE WORKS OF REV, LEON’D WOODS, D. D. 
In 5 vols 8vo. Price $10. 
HE third edition of the above valuable work is just pub- 
lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale by the principal Booksellers. May 22—4tif 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 

S the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 

lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washinug- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single numbers, 6 cents. Brice by mail, $%. Agents 
and clube furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Rev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2 50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, « superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, Washington Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 1-2 cents a year; by mail, 56 
cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year. 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
gressive movements of the age, religious and secnlar. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men ; and 
to such men, in every profession an! position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, inclading rome of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February, 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

OF Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 














May 1 @. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANG E BUSI- 
NESS. 


OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 

nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 

All budiness intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 

JOHN WITHERS, of Alexaniria, Virginia. 

R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 

L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jan. 9. 


‘REGULAR LINE. 
New York, Alerandria, Washington and Georgetown 
Packets. 





CHR. FAIRFAX, C. Penfield, master, 
S » RE, Rufus Knapp, “ 
STATESMAN, J D.Cathell, “ 
WASHINGTON, J. Kendrick “ 
SENATOR, W. Kirby, “ 
HAMILTON, A. Dayton, 9 
ARLiNGTON. H. Lewis a“ 


One of these vessels will sail from New York on Saturday 
of each week, (or oftener,) during the business season, and 
returning leave Georgetown and Alexandria weekly. 
For freight or passage apply to the masters on board, or to 
STURGES, CLEAKMAN, & CO., 
110 Wall street, New York. 
S. SHINN & SON, Alexandria. 
Jan. 9. F. & A. H. DODGE, Georgetown. 





A. M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 

Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement ot Ac- 
counts befdte the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Eilis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Eighth Thousand. 


Cc. & J BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadel- 
e phia, publish a Compendium of English Literature, 
chronologically arranged, from the fourteenth to the close of 
the eighteenth century.. By Prosessor C. D. Cleveland. 
The boox is now in use in many of the colleges, academies: 
and public normal, high, and grammar schools of our coun- 
try, and extensively in private seminaries of the highes 
standing. In England, too, it has been republished, and has 
met with the warmest commendation ot the Literary Ga- 
astte, Athenzeum, and other literary periodicals. 


From the London Herald of Peace, April, 1851. 

“ This is the very best book of its kind we have ever seen’ 
It is something very different from the ordinary ‘ Speakers 

and ‘ Elegant Extracts’ employed in schools. It is, in fact, 
a condensed and continuous history of English literature, 
illustrated by specimens from the most eminent writers that 
have adorned our literary annals,and accompaniedby a brief 
biographical sketch of each. The selection is made with 
great taste, and with such scrupulous regard to propriety, 
that no parent need hesitate to place the book in the hands 
of his child. We predict for this volume great popularity. » 


IN PRESS. 
E. C. & J. B_ have in press, and will publish on or about 
July Ist, English Literature of the Nineteenth ( ventury. 
By Professor C. D. Cleveland. Being a Sequel to the Com- 
pendiam of English Literature. June 12—3t 


FEMALE MEDICAL oe OF PENNSYL- 
VA ° 
bbe regular course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Monday, September Ist, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four months. 
FACULTY. 


N. R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 


ology. 

Treks Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medj- 
cine. 
James S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
C. W. Gleason, M. D , Professor of Institutes of Medi- 

ine and Surgery. 
OM W. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Hannah E. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. mt 
Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted 

of cena candidates as soon as practicable after the 
close of the course of 








FEES. 10 
Toesch Professor - - - - - * @ 4 
Matriculation fee (paidonceonly)-  - " 45 
Graduation fee - . - = i by ‘ 
farther information, y a letter 
De arta MOSELEY, M.D pn, Dean of the Fac 
Pty, No. 220 Axon street, Philadelphia. 123m 
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GENERAL THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO — THE CASE 
BEFORE THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


The Kosciusko case, as it is called, after many 
years’ litigation, seems at last approaching a ter- 
mination. Should the heirs succeed, they will 
owe everything to the ability and unconquerable 
energy of Major Tochman, who has had charge 
of theirinterests. Last Saturday week, the ar- 
gument for the claimants was closed by the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, in a masterly speech, which 
occupied two days in the delivery, and was listen- 
ed to by a distinguished audience. The court 
has not yet rendered its decision. 

A few days since, a correct exposition of the 
case appeared in the National Intelligencer. A 
legal friend having revised it, and made some ad- 
ditions, we give it a place in our columns: 


The venerable Chief Judge Cranch being con- 
fined by sickness to his house, the case was tried 
and argued before the honorable Judges Morsell 
and Dunlop. The case came up upon the bill 
filed by the heirs of Gen. Kosciusko, on the 26th 
day of September, 1848, against Lewis Johnson, 
the actual administrator de bonis non of Kosci- 
usko’s estate; Jonathan B. H. Smith, administra- 
tor of the estate of George Bomford, the former 
administrator of Kosciusko’s estate; and James 
Carrico, Samuel Stott, George C. Bomford, Jacob 
Gideon, Ulysses Ward, and Jonathan B. H. Smith, 
sureties upon the administration bonds of George 
Bomford. The object of the suit is to compel the 
defendants, by decree, to account for the assets of 
the estute before the auditor; and to obtain an 
order commanding the sureties of George Bom- 
ford to bring into Court $43,504.40, with interest 
since the 1st of January, 1547, which their prin- 
cipal, Mr. Bomford, admitted, in his last account 
settled with the Orphan’s Court, to be due from 
him as administrator of the estate of Kosciusko. 
The case was opened by Maj. G. Tochman, who 
argued it for two days, with great ability, in which 
all those who heard him concur. The succeeding 
three days the Court listened to the not less able 
and elaborate arguments of the counsel of the de- 
fendants, Messrs. Redin, Marbury, and Richard 
S. Coxe. On Friday and Saturday last the Court 
was addressed by the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, who 
closed the case for the heirs of Kosciusko. The 
reputation of the last named gentleman as a lawyer 
and speaker is too well known to need our com- 
mendation. The facts of the case are these : Gen. 
Kosciusko, in 1798, left in the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson $17,09999. He simultaneous- 
ly left with Mr. Jefferson a will dated 5th of 
May, 1798, authorizing Mr. Jefferson to employ 
this fund upon his death for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and educating such negroes as he may 
choose, “to make them good husbands, good 
wives, and useful citizens of these United States. 
Kosciusko then executed another will, in 1806, 
in France, by which he bequeathed, out of the 
same fund, $3,704 to Mr. Armstrong, of New 
York; of course, pro tanto, he revoked his first 
bequest. (This legacy, by accumulation of inter- 
est, swelled to the sum of about $17,000. I[t is 
this will of 1806, which, a few days ago, the jury 
by their verdict declared not to be the last will 
of Kosciusko.) At the time when Kosciusko exe- 
cuted those two wills (of 1798 and 1806) he was 
also possessed of about 215,000 francs in France, 
England, and Switzerland, which he then left un- 
disposed of. It was contended by the counsel of 
the heirs that his original intention was to leave 
that fund to his next of kin, to be taken by them 
under the statute of distribution. But he subse- 

quently made acquaintance and formed an inti- 
mate friendship with Mr. Zeltner and his family, 
with whom he resided in France during twenty 
years, and made up his mind to give to that fami- 
ly a considerable portion of his property. This 
he did by the subsequent wills, bearing dates of 
the 4th of June, 1816, and 10th of October, 1817, 
which he executed at Soleure, in Switzerland, 
during his temporary sojourn there. By the will 
of 1816 he bequeathed to sundry members of Mr. 
Zeltner’s family about 100,000 francs, and direct- 
ed that they be paid out of his general property 
which he should possess at the time of his death ; 
directing further to employ for that purpose, in 
the first place, the funds which he had in the 
hands of Mr. Hottinger, his banker, in Paris ; he 
then peremptorily revoked all former wills and 
codicils, and declared the will of 1816 to be his 
last will. By the will of 1817 he only bequeath- 
ed (specified therein) property to other sundry 
members of Mr. Zeltner’s relatives, and left the 
will of 1816 in every other respect unchanged and 
in full force. It was argued by the counsel of 
the complainants, that, independent of the wills of 
1798 and 1806 being revoked, both these wills 
are void and null, according to the law of Kosci- 
usko’s domicil at the time of his death; which, 
though he died in Switzerland, the counsel urged 
and argued to have been in France. These facts 
show that the heirs of Kosciusko claim his prop- 
erty, being within this District, as the residue 
undisposed of by any will; they demand that it 
should be distributed among them under the 
statute of distribution. The first administrator 
of the estate was Benjamin L. Lear. He settled 
with the Orphans’ Court four accounts: by the 
last, filed on the 5th of February, 1831, he admit- 
ted that on that day he had in his hands in vari- 
ous stocks $27,991.08 of Kosciusko’s assets. U 
on Lear’s death, in 1832, George Bomford, who 
was executor and administrator cum testamente an- 
nexe of Lear’s estate, obtained letters of adminis- 
tration de bonis non of the estate of Kosciusko, 
and settled his first account as such administrator 
with the Orphans’ Court on the 15th of March, 
1839. By this account Bomford admitted that 
upon Lear’s death came into his hands as admin- 
istrator de bonis non of the estate of Kosciusko 
$31,785.2714, in various stocks purchased and 
left as Kosciusko’s assets by his predecessor. 
Bomford settled nine accounts with the Orphans’ 
Court. By the last, filed on the 7th of June, 
1847, he admitted that on that day was due from 
him as administrator of the estate $43,504.40, 
with interest since the first of January, 1847. 
But the heirs claim some ten or twelve thousand 
dollars more, and offer to make their claim good 
before the auditor. The estate of Kosciusko ap- 
pears, then, to have swelled to the sum of sixty- 
four or sixty-five thousand dollars. The suit for 
the recovery of this estate was commenced by the 
heirs in the lifetime of Lear, in or about 1823, 
but this is a new suit commenced in 1848. In 
1845 the heirs found out that, some ten or twelve 
years previous to that date, the sureties to the 
original administration bond of Bomford died in- 
solvent. They immediately instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Bomford, to compel him either 
to bring the moneys of the estate into Court or 
to give a new security. They succeeded, after a 
good deal of trouble, in obtaining two new admin- 
istration bonds in the penalty of $60,000, to which 
the defendants named above became sureties of 
Bomford. 

The defendants admitted that they entered into 
bonds for Bomford as his sureties ; but they plead 
in avoidance that the predecessor of Bomford, 
Mr. Lear, having turned into money the original 
stock of the estate, and having invested the pro- 
ceeds into other stock in his name, Bomford had 
no right to possess himself of that new slock in 
the capacity of administrator de bonis non of the 
estate of Kosciusko. They maintain that the new 

urchased stock falls within the scope of “ #dmin- 

stered assets,” and belongs to the estate of Lear. 
Upon this ground the counsel of the defendants 
agreed that the sureties of Bomford, upon the ad- 
ministration bond of Lear’s estate, are liable, and 
not the defendants, who are his justices upon the 
administration bond of Kosciusko’s estate. 

Tc this the counsel of the heirs answered, that 
the sale of the original stock and the purchase of 
the new stock were made by Lear in the perform- 
ance of his duty as administrator ; that Lear left 
the new stock ear-marked as assets of Kosciusko’s 
estate ; and that of course it was the duty of Bom- 
ford, as administrator de bonis non, to recover this 
stock and administer it. Numerous authorities 
were cited and read to show that sale of the origi- 
nal assets does not transmute the title of absolute 
ownership for the benefit of administrators. It 
was argued, that were it so, then it would be in 
the power of administrators, in all to des- 
poil of property all those who are entitled there- 
to—either as creditors, legatees, or next of kin, 
by mere selling the original assets, and investing 
the proceeds into another stock or property. 
The counsel argued, that it being proved by 
Bomford’s own accounts, settled with the Orphans’ 
Court, that upon Lear’s death he possessed him- 
self of Kosciusko’s assets in the capacity of ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of that estate, the de- 
fendants, as sureties upon the administration bond 
of Kosciusko’s estate, are liable for all wastes 
committed by him ; and there is no right of action 
against Bomford’s sureties upon the administra- 
tion bond of Lear’s estate. The defendants fur- 
ther pleaded that they are not liable for the as- 
sets which Bomford collected and wasted before 
they entered into security for him. The answer 
was, that this circumstance speaks stronger 
against the defendants ; for they gave security for 
Bomford during the pendency of the proceedings 
which the complainants instituted against him to 
compel him either to bring the moneys into court 
or to 


will of 1817 Kosciusko —— himself; “TI be. 
queath to Mr.and Mrs, Zavier Zeltner ell. my 
eff (efféts,) my horse and included. 
This use, the counsel of the te argued. 
takes the residue of the estate from the heirs, and 
gives it. to Mr.and Mrs. Zeltner, who are not 
made. to the suit, The counsel.of the 

and to the law of France, and argued. 
‘ 


ve a new security. It appears that in the. 


Mr. and Mrs. Zeltner under this clause, had not 
Kosciusko specified them after the word “efféts.” 
The counsel of the complainants urged, that if 
there is any doubt as to their title, the defend- 
ants, having no color of title to the estate, should 
bring what is due from them into court, and ask 
that the complainants may interplead with other 
claimants, if there are any. Many other collat- 
eral objections relating to the heirship of the com- 
plainants ; to the domicil of Kosciusko; to the 
validity of all his wills ; tothe want of parties, &c., 
were urged, answered, and argued on both sides, 
with force, ability, and learnedly. Our columns 
are too limited to allow us to publish at length 
these interesting arguments. We confined our- 
selves here to stating simply the facts, touching 
no party and its administration. The case is now 
under advisement of the court. 


—__o————— 


SLAVES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The True Standard, of San Francisco, gives the 
following report of the claim, asserted by a mer- 
cenary fellow from Missouri, of the name of Cal- 
away, to a negro, whom he had brought into 
California as a slave, and by that act had enfran- 


chised : 
COUNTY COURT. 

Before Hon. R. N. Morrison.— The People et al. vs. 
John T. Calaway. 

This interesting case came up for decision yes- 
terday morning. A large number of persons, 
comprising many of the members of the bar, were 
present, anxious to hear the decision in this, the 
first case of the kind which has been brought into 
any of our courts. 

The question, the Judge said, is, whether this 
prisoner is restrained of his liberty contrary to 


aw. 

The boy is claimed by Mr. Calaway, for the 
purpose of taking him back to Missouri. If he 
has that legal right, it is the duty of the Court 
to assist him in its enforcement. It is a question 
of legal right, disconnected with any private sec- 
tional views of policy. 

The proof is, that the boy did not flee or escape, 
but was brought here by his master. If he was 
a slave in the eye of the law, he was incapable of 
assenting to come. Hence, being brought here, 
he does not come within any of the acts of Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, relating to persons 
escaping from servitude. 

Reviewing the act, the party might have arrest- 
ed she slave without process, but he should have 
taken the person before some magistrate or com- 
missioner, to establish his claim. 

If masters were permitted to seize and carry 
away those from whom they claim service, our 
liberty would be insecure, and it would result in 
the greatest wrongs and oppressions. The course 
of Mr. Calaway has been hasty and unadvised. It 
is an illegal and most dangerous precedent to be 
established here or elsewhere. 

Was the boy a slave in Missouri? If not, 
then the respondent has no right to meddle with 
the boy. The proof is utterly insufficient to es- 
tablish the fact, either that the boy was a slave, 
or that, if a slave at all, respondent was his owner. 

I therefore take the ground in holding every 
presumption and intendment in favor of the boy 
and against the claimant. Nothing can be pre- 
sumed. The admission of the boy that he was a 
slave is inadmissible; if his testimony could not 
be taken in his favor in any case, it cannot be 
admitted against himself. If a slave, he is legal- 
ly incompetent to make any admission against 
himself. 

If Calaway is his legal owner at home, he 
should have come prepared with evidences of a 
title, when he ventures to bring such property 
into a free State. Slavery is a municipal relation, 
and cannot be enforced beyond the limits of its 
own territory. These States, in relation to one 
another, are in most respects foreign States, as 
much so as Missouri and the Sandwich Islands. 

This was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, in a case where the master sent his 
slaves across the river into Illinois to work, bring- 
ing them back every Saturday ; he thereby made 
them free. Shall the laws in California be more 
stringent than the laws of Missouri ? 

The case of Priggs vs. the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, (16 Peters, 539,) declares the law to 
be the same. The judgment of this Court is, 
this boy is restrained of his liberty contrary to 
law. The proof is not sufficient that he is or 
ever was the slave of the claimaint. That he did 
not escape, but that the boy was brought to this 

State by the respondent, as appears by the re- 
turn. And, finally, in sugh cases, the master who 
voluntarily brings his slaves thus to a free State, 
by this act under the common law makes them 
ree. 





For the National Era. 


ARE WE JEWS OR CHRISTIANS ? 

In reading Professor Stuart, and others of the 
like stamp, I have often asked myself the ques- 
tion, are we a nation of professed Christians, or 
are we Jews? If we are Jews, and under the old 
dispensation, then is their system of ethics cor- 
rect, and we are bound to circumcise ourselves, 
keep the passover, sacrifice, and do all the other 
observances enjoined therein; but if Christians, 
then are we bound to obey the requirements of 
the New Covenant, which was established by 
Christ as our rule of faith. I believe that all 
will concede that Christ came into the world to, 
and did, establish a new and pure religion, which 
we call the New Testament, or Covenant. Now, 
it must be conceded that a new covenant does su- 
persede and do away with all the requirements of 
the old, except so far as they are reaffirmed and 
enjoined by the new. This being, as I believe, 
clearly established, and cannot at all be contro- 
verted, it follows that it is utterly simple and 
foolish to point to the requirements of the old law 
as our rule of life, unless they can be proved to 
be in unison with, or that they do not conflict 
with, those of thenew. To illustrate—would any 
sane Christian maintain, that as it was permitted 
under the old law to have more than one wife, 
therefore it is lawful for Christians to have two, 
or & dozen wives? 

This principle I think ought to be carried still 
farther. Thus, the whole of the Christian reli- 
gion is contained in the four Gospels, or rather 
in the sayings and doings of Christ ; and nothing 
that cannot be proved thereby, or that does at all 
conflict therewith, is to be believed as our rule of 
faith, whether it be contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Acts, the Epistles, or the Revelations. 
Let us apply this principle, which I think cannot 
be gainsaid, to the all-absorbing topic of the 
day—the stumbling-block of the churches—slave- 
ry. When Christ says, do unto all men as you 
would wish them to do to you, and love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, it estops all reasonings deduced 
from the Old Testament, proving the ancient Jews 
held slaves, granting, for argument sake, that they 
did hold slaves, because the two states are dia- 
metrically opposed ; for you cannot love your 
neighbor as yourself, if you force him to work for 
no wages, and take his liberty from him; nor can 
you do to others as you would others should do to 
you, if you take his wife and children from him, 
and send them to the four winds; for clearly you 
would not like any man to take your wife and 
children from you ; so that the teaching of Christ 
evidently stops any reasoning derived from any 
state of society or law of religion previous to the 
promulgation of his purer and better covenant. 
So, by the same line of argument, all the after- 
teachings by the Evangelists and Apostles, should 
they conflict with the Gospels, are to be rejected ; 
but I believe they agree in every point with that 
and with themselves. If rightly understood, the 
Epistle of Paul to Philemon must be interpreted 
in conformity with the above rule; and while we 
keep the teachings of Christ in view, the inter- 
pretation appears to me perfectly easy. Phile- 
mon had a servant (doulos) who left him and went 
to Rome ; now, this word, doulos, is the chief point 
in dispute—the Anti-Slavery party contending 
that it means simply a servant, which is most like- 
ly—the Pro-Slavery party contending that it 
means & slave, in the strict sense of the word ; but, 
in my opinion, it makes not a particle of differ- 
ence. If there be a difference, the Pro.Slavery 
interpretation strengthens the position I assume. 
While Onesimus was at Rome, he attended Paul’s 
ministry, and was converted. After his conver- 
sion, Paul sends him back, with Onesimus’s free 
will—he was not compelled—and with him he 
sends a letter to Philemon, asking him to forgive 
his servant freely, as a Christian ought; but if 
he would not do it willingly, Paul engaged to pay 
him any damage Onesimus had done him. He 
evidently had Christ’s commands in his mind— 
“ Love your enemies,” “ do good to them that hurt 
you,” “render unto all men that which is just 
and equal,” “love your neighbor,” “do unto all 
men as you would wish others to do to you ;” for 
he writes: “ That thou should receive him for- 
ever—not now as a servant, (doulos,) but above a 
servant, a brother beloved; but especially unto 
me, but how much more unto thee, both in the 
flesh and in the Lord” As though he had said, 
“ Since you are converted, and are come under the 
mild influence of Christ’s doctrine, you are no 
more to yout him as a servant, but as a brother, 
for so will t regard him.” Thus, you perceive, 
this important Epistle, so little understood, does 
not at all run counter to the doctrines of Christ, 
but establishes them in a most important relation 
of life. It teaches mankind, that although we are 
permitted by human law to do many con- 
trary to the Bible, and can have no fear of pun- 
ishment in this world—nay, moreover, we get 
praise of men, follow the multitude to do evil—yet, 
as we get pes feng of the exceeding holiness of 
our Lord, are savingly converted, we are to 
eschew evil, and at whatever cost ; for, 








“Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Among the many suggestions of the correspond- 
ents of the Era to form an organization, look- 
ing for its object in the concentrating and embody- 
ing of the whole force of the Liberty principle, I 
observe one or more recommending strongly that 
the new organization shall bear the name of Demo- 
crat, and to be designed to restore the Govern- 
ment of the country to the primitive Democra- 
cy, or that of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. 
Now, [ would, in all seriousness, inquire, not pre- 
tending to be wise above what is written or print- 
ed, what has all the Democracy that has gone be- 
fore us, including that of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Jackson, done to put an end to slavery, or to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slave, or to rid the 
country of the enormous evils of the system heap- 
ed on us by the will, and for the benefit, of a com- 
paratively few owners and traders ? ‘ 

Jefferson, it is true, condemed slavery as a sin, 
and gaid that “he trembled for his country when 
he reflected that God was just;” and, it is said, 
drafted the Ordinance of 798, and yet lived and 
died in the full indulgence of its benefits and its 
curses. His was manifestly a safe and do not poli- 
cy, and all three have been in power; and let me 
inquire, when have either of them exerted the 
least influence, or brought the weight of their 
mighty talents to bear on the subject of the 
removal of, or the amelioration of, the evils of 
slavery ? 

During the last Presidential electioneering 
campaign, the Free Soil movement was conducted 
in this county mostly by several influential Dem- 
ocrats; and such were their exertions to make us 
all think that it was the true Democratic plat- 
form, that no conscientious Whig, or even Liber- 
ty man, could join them without coming down 
from the position which he had previously taken 
and acknowledging his error and professing De- 
mocracy. 

If I were allowed to read political homilies, I 
would say, From such Democracy or Whiggery 
as has been held to by both parties for the last 
ten years, good Lord deliver us! You may say, 
“|What's in a name?” But the very name of 
Democrat or Whig casts odium on the person 
that bears it. 

I would have an organization. I believe there 
is Liberty principle enough in this country to 
limit slavery within its present boundaries, to di- 
vorce the Federal Government from it, and pro- 
hibit the slave trade between the States, and let 
it die out as a fire when it has nothing more to 
feed on, if we can only act together ; but while, 
as now, one pulls this way and another that, we 
cannot expect to accomplish anything. Now, I 
would have an organization with an eye single to 
the object of ridding the country of not only the 
burden of slavery, but of the reproach which it 
casts on our otherwise fair fame. I would have 
every shade of liberal feeling conciliated. Those 
of the Garrison stamp, who profess that the 
American Constitution is “‘a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell,” and refuse to vote 
under it, I would have reasoned with. I would 
say to them, if the Constitution is bad, I know of 
no way to amend it, or make it any better, than 
by the votes of freemen who think it not right. 
At least, if it is a pro-slavery instrument, help, I 
pray, to put men in power who will give it the 
most favorable construction that it will bear—at 
least, until we can get a better. With those who 
hold, with Gerrit Smith, for a “righteous civil 
government,” we all can agree in the abstract, but 
not in detail; for where you find a hundred men 
who will say that slavery is an evil, and are wil- 
ling to vote it down, when you add free trade to 
the creed you lose one half of them—for all that 
have an infusion of Whig doctrines in them see 
nothing in the absence of a protective tariff but 
bankruptcy and ruin; and then, again, when you 
demand any considerable exemption from sale or 
execution, you lose another half—for most people 
about here somehow think that people ought to 
pay their debts, especially where the creditor hap- 
pens to be the most destitute person; and when 
you come to read out of your political church all 
that belong to secret societies, you are compelled 
to part with another half” No, no; it won’t do. 
Let all other things alone until we can entangle 
slavery in its own meshes, and have confidence in 
our chosen representatives, that they will take 
care of other matters when this great affair is 
settled. 


Oswego, N. Y., June 16, 1851. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


The Greenville (S. C.) Patriot relates the fol- 
lowing : 

The other day, in conversation with Miss Dix, 
the philanthropist, during her visit to Greenville, 
a lady said to her: “ Are you not afraid to travel 
all over the country alone? and have you not en- 
countered dangers and been in perilous situa- 
tions?” “Tam naturally timid,” said Miss Dix, 
“and diffident, like all my sex; but, in order to 
carry out my purposes, I know that it is necessa- 
ry to make sacrifices and encounter dangers. It 
is true, I have been, in my’ travels through the 
different States, in perilous situations. | will 
mention one which occurred in the State of Mich- 
igan. I had hired a carriage and driver to convey 
me some distance through an uninhabited portion 
of the country. In starting, | discovered that the 
driver, a young lad, had a pair of pistols with 
him. Inquiring what he was doing with arms, he 
said he carried them to protect us, as he had heard 
that robberies had been committed on our road. 
I said to him, give me the pistols ; I will take care 
of them. He did so reluctantly. In pursuing our 
journey through a dismal-looking forest, a man 
rushed into the road, caught the horses by the 
bridle, and demanded my purse. I said to him, 
with as much self-possession as I could command, 
‘Are you not ashamed to roba woman? I have 
but little money, and that I want to defray my ex- 
penses in visiting prisons and poor-houses, and 
occasionally in giving to objects of charity. ‘If 
you have been unfortunate, are in distress, and 
in want of money, | will give you some” Whilst 
thus speaking to him, I discovered his counte- 
nance changing, and he became deathly pale. 
‘My God,’ he exclaimed, ‘that voice!’ and.imme- 
diately told me that he had been in the Philadel- 
phia penitentiary, and had heard me lecturing 
some of the prisoners in an adjoining cell, and 
that he now recognised my voice. He then de- 
sired me to pass on, and expressed me sorrow at 
the outrage he had committed. But I drew out 
my purse, and said to him, ‘I will give you some- 
thing to support you until you can get into hon- 
est employment.’ He declined, at first, taking 
anything, until 1 insisted on his doing so, for fear 
he might be tempted to rob some one else before 
he could get into honest employment.” 

Had not Miss Dix taken possession of the pis- 
tols, in all probability they would have been used 
by the driver, and perhaps both of them murder- 
ed. “That voice” was more powerful in subdu- 
ing the heart of a robber than the sight of a brace 
of pistols. 


A REMINISCENCE OF KOSSUTH. 


[From late Sketches of the Magyars, &c., by Von Korn.) 


Whoever saw the sunburnt faces of the war- 
riors who surrounded the bending form of Kos- 
suth, when he pronounced his farewell words in 
the barracks of Shumla—whoever beheld the hot 
tears coursing down the cheeks of his bearded 
Honveds, when Kossuth bade them “Jasos,” 
adieu—will have been reminded by the incident 
of the “ Old Guard,” who retained their unswerv- 
ing devotion to Napoleon to the very latest mo- 
ment. That moving scene so often represented 
in pictures—“ Napoleon’s Farewell to his Faith- 
ful ”—was on the 15th of February, 1850, rehears- 
ed before my eyes in living colors. 

They hung in silence on his every word, that 
the echo of those well beloved and inspiring tones 
might long linger ia their souls. Nor did Kos- 
suth forget to gaze long and intently with his 
streaming eyes upon the countenance of each 
brave comrade there, to fix the features on his 
memory. Profoundly agitated as he was, with a 
trembling voice he spake these words : 

“ Brothers! the first hard necessity of my life, 
for me, was that to which I was subjected when 
constrained to abandon my native soil and my 
noble nation; the second meets me to-day, when 
I behold myself obliged to bid a long farewell to 
you, glorious remnants of the brave Hungarian 
army, and compelled by force to depart from Eu- 
rope to a place where the grave yearns for me. 

“Ye are still strong and efficient—ye are still 
permitted by fate to bear arms for our fatherland, 
and to struggle for its freedom—a boon no longer 
granted to me, for I feel my strength failing me 
with every day. I yield to the unalterable decree 
of destiny, and see myself doomed to the same 
sad lot of exile which was meted out to my prede- 
cessor Rakoezy. 

“Brothers! ye are yet young enough to see 
our fatherland in the glory of her restoration to 
freedom. Should ye be so blest as to witness this, 
swear to me that ye will not leave my bones to 
moulder in a foreign soil, in the land of the bar- 
barien! This ye will promise me, and this I am 
convinved ye will fulfil.” 

Here Count Ladislaus Vay, with uncovered 
head, ays up to Kossuth, and said aloud, in a 
strong and manly voice: 

“Great man! who standest there pure and 
spotless before the eyes of the world—thou whom 
the Hungarian nation honors to-day as it honored 
thee when it chose thee for its regent—thou wilt, 
thou shalt, thou must live! Not oo Rac mae but 

to 
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thy living self, will we bear back 
| fatherland!” ‘This we swear by the Almighty 


our 
God!” 





ed, “ Eskuzunk !”—we swear it. 

Kossuth kissed and embraced those who stood 
nearest to him. All pressed towards him to grasp 
his hand and bathe it with tears. The Old Hus- 
sars strove once more to press the hem of his man- 
tle to their lips. The whole group was heart- 
rending to look upon; and even the Turks—and 
= is saying much—were moved to tears at the 
sight 

The train then repaired to Count Casimia Bath- 
yan, to bid him also a heartfelt farewell. The 
Count left many beautiful reflections of his noble 
soul in the remembrance of the emigration. 

Kossuth mounted his horse, and was borne 
away. That brilliant star of the firmament of 
Hungary, from which the nation had received its 
greatest light, gradually disappeared, until it 
could no longer be seen in the whole circuit of 
the horizon. The waves of the Black Sea once 
more gave back a reflection of its splendor, and 
a long night closed in upon that too brief day. 


A WOMAN SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


The New Orleans Picayune of June 8 contains 
the following : 


A negro girl, the property of Celette Villere, 
was yesterday tried in the First District Court, 
by a jury of six slaveholders, for the murder of 
her own father, on the 15th of last July. 

It appears that the deceased, whose name was 
Antoine, was a confidential slave on the planta- 
tion of Mr. Villere, about eight miles below this 
city, on the right bank of the river, and on the 
15th of last July was employed as overseer of six- 
teen negroes, among whom was his daughter 
Janette. He had told her, on the morning of that 
day, to take a kerchief from her head, but she 
neglected to do so; and on being questioned about 
it, said that she had forgotten it. 

He then commenced to beat her, having order- 
en four of the other slave women to hold her 
while he did so. She resisted, and finally es- 
caped from those who held her; when her father 
called three negro men to his assistance, and de- 
sired the other women to go away. They had 
but just left Antoinéand Janette when they heard 
him cry out, and, turning round, saw a large 
butcher-knife sticking in hisside. He died seven- 
teen hours afterward. It appears her father 
held her by the hand at the time she stabbed him. 
A negro man testified that he saw a knife fall 
from her bosom previous to the killing of her 
father. The jury, after a few minutes’ absence, 
returned a verdict of guilty, and estimated her 
value at $300. 

Judge Larue, having read the law on the sub- 
ject, pronounced sentence upon her. He said: 
“You have been found guilty, after being tried, 
of murdering your own father. You are about to 
suffer punishment for that crime. But a short 
time remains of your existence in this world ; and 
if you have any heart, if you have any feeling, 
you will employ it in repentance. It is my duty 
to pronounce sentence upon you. That sentence 
is, that you be conveyed to the parish prison, and 
on the 20th day of June, between the hours of 
10 and 11 o’clock, be hung by the neck until you 
be dead. The sentence to be executed within the 
walls of the prison. I trust in God that the pen- 
alty you are about to pay for your crime will be 
received in atonement hereafter.” 

The girl seemed quite unmoved while the 
Judge was addressing the awful sentence to her, 
and on being afterward informed of its purport, 
quietly remarked, and without evincing the least 
emotion, that she did not understand him. The 
girl intimated that she was enciente, which, if true, 
must at least delay her execution. 


From the Friend of Youth. 
I CAN'T. 


BY MISS M. J. B. BROWNE. 





‘What is the matter now, Louisa?” said 
Aunt Maria to her neice, who stood pouting 
by the window, with a book wrong side up in 
her hand, her slate-pencil in her mouth, and 
her eyes gathering large tears. 

“I can’t get my lesson,” sullenly fretted 
Louisa, pouting worse than before, for the no- 
tice her aunt had taken of her. 

© T can’t,’ again, Louisa—have you tried, 
my child? ”’ replied Aunt Maria, seriously. 

“© Yes, I have tried. It is in fractions. O 
dear! Miss Bayard knew I couldn’t get it, and 
I can’t.” 

Louisa was very angry by this time, and she 
wrinkled her forehead into a gloomy frown, 
the tears flowed down her round, red cheeks, 
and she threw her book violently upon the 
window-seat. Only think of it, my dear young 
readers! Louisa Walters was twelve years 
old, and not ashamed to behave like that! She 
was a very bright, quick-minded girl, too, and 
could grasp a difficult lesson as readily as any 
of her schoolmates, if she only tried. But she 
had fallen into a miserable habit of saying “ I 
can’t,’ because she was really in doubt, and did 
not like the trouble of commanding her atten- 
tion or applying her mind. So, when the les- 
son was assigned to her class in history, she 
invariably scowled, and muttered to herself—a 
very disagreeable fault, by the way, either in 
children to their parents, or pupils to their 
teachers—‘‘ I can’t get it ”—the lesson in bota- 
ny was greeted with, “1 can’t,” from her lips, 
and especially the lesson in arithmetic, when 
the “I can’t”? meant, emphatically, “1 won’t 
try.” To her subject for composition she al- 
ways objected, with “ I can’t write on that””— 
to her Bible exercise she said, “‘ J can’t find so 
many references”—to her needle-work she 
said, “ I can’t do it nice,” and so on. 

Now, do you not begin to wonder what Lou- 
isa could do? She never had been known to 
say, “J can’t play, and run, and frolic, out of 
doors, J can’t drive my hoop, or I can’t romp!” 
She never was heard to say, “ I can’t eat cake, 
or fruit, or confections, but once, and then she 
had “ the mumps ;” and it hurt her so badly to 
eat that she cried with her pain and passion. 

The truth in the present case was, she had 
run away from her study-hour to play, while 
her sisters, Jennie and Sophia, learned their 
lessons, and now she was obliged to stay in the 
house and study alone. Aunt Maria took the 
very best care of her three orphan nieces, and 
she knew that Miss Bayard was a judicious, 
considerate, and most faithful teacher; so she 
insisted the girls of her family should do just 
what Miss Bayard required of them. Jane and 
Sophia were very docile, gentle, and obedient, 
and yielded very readily to the wishes and de- 
sires of their aunt and their teacher; but Lou- 
isa was wayward, wilful, and irritable, and she 
preferred her own way in almost everything ; 
sometimes, I am sorry to say, she made a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, both at home and 
at school. 

Aunt Maria did not say anything to Louisa 
for some minutes, though she was sadly dis- 
pleased with such childish and miserable con- 
duct. Louisa thought her aunt was going to 
keep on with her sewing, and take no more 
notice of her, and that offended her still more. 

«*T won’t go to school another day, and so,” 
said Louisa, at length, in a very angry tone, 
while her face and neck flushed with her ex- 
citement.. “I don’t like Miss Bayard—I hate 
her—shedon’t help me half so much as she 
does Sara Wellington.” 

** Louisa,” interrupted Aunt Maria, in a se- 
rious voice, looking up from her work—* Lou- 
isa, don’t let me hear you speak in that way of 
your teacher. You know the fault is all in 
your own indolence that you are behind Sara 
Wellington, and not in any neglect of Miss 
Bayard. If you studied half as faithfully as 
Sara does, you would not want any help. But 
you may bring me your book and slate. I will 
lay them aside, and if Miss Bayard calls, as I 
expect she will this evening, I will explain to 
her that Louisa said “ she could not get her 
lessons.” As to your leaving school, since you 
value instruction and knowledge so lightly, I 
don’t think it best to force it upon you, or to 
try any longer to make you do what you 
“can’t.” I presume there is some poor child 
who would be very grateful to receive the o 
portunity which you despise, and I shall 
much happier in spending your tuition money 
on a girl who will regard education as a treasure 
worth the accepting. You may go, Louisa.” 

Louisa hung down her head, and in her 
heart she was bitterly mortified at such a re- 
proct ; but her evil and unsubdued passions held 

er in their own power. The temptation to go 
and play was very strong—in the glow of her 
wrong feelings the lesson in fractions looked 
more impossible than ever ; she slowly handed 
the book and slate to her aunt, without looking 
up, and then ran out of the room. 

A gleeful circle of her playmates were gath- 
ered in the yard, who greeted her with the 
heartiest welcome, for Louisa was ringleader 
in all the frolics. 

** Why, Louisa!” spoke the delighted girls, 
all int a breath, “ have you learned all that hard 
lesson in arithmetic so soon? ”? 

isa was tempted to add a falsehood to 
her other sin, and say “yes ;”” but with all her 
glaring faults she did fear to utter a lie—that 


ek cee peenn ariee at eemond 


though I am sorry to say her folly this time 


“* No; I told Aunt Maria that it was too long, 
and I could not get it, so she said I might be 
excused. And don’t you think, girls, I am go- 
| ing to stay out of school just as long as I want 

to—aunty says I may! ” 

“Why, Louisa Walters!” said Margaret 

Symonds, “I wouldn’t be out of school a day 
for anything! Only think how you will get 
behind the classes, and have to lose standing! ”” 
_ “QO, I don’t care for that,” said Louisa, toss- 
ing her head and looking uncomfortable. “ I 
can play all the time, and then how easy it will 
be to make it all up at home, you know! ” 
_ The girls were too well acquainted with Lou- 
isa’s habits to “know” that, quite so confi- 
dently, and most of them were sensible enough 
of the value of instruction to decide that it was 
no privilege, but a misfortune, to stay away 
from school. Louisa was a girl who was very 
easily influenced ; she was fond of being on the 
popular side, and she more than half regretted 
her liberty, more particularly since it was so 
unamiably Ghisingl: but she resolved to try it. 
The play soon became as lively as usual, and 
all the girls forgot that there was anything in 
the world of more importance than graces and 
shuttlecocks. 

The next day Louisa staid at home, and she 
tried to make it appear that she enjoyed herself 
Ee but the truth was, time hung very 

eavily on her hands, and a dozen times she 
longed for her arithmetic, and thought it would 
be pleasant to study fractions some, in compar- 
ison with having nothing to do, and no com- 
panions all day, while the girls were in school. 
Aunt Maria said very little to her, and declined 
her assistance in the pastry-cooking, about 
which she was very busy, mildly replying, 
“No, my dear, I thank you—I am afraid yuu 
*can’t.’’ 

The girls came home from school “brim- 
full ” of enjoyment, and they all chattered like 
so many parrots to tell the same story ; so Lou- 
isa could hardly make out, for some time, what 
it was that was so uncommonly delightful. 

“OQ, Louisa Walters!” exclaimed Sara 
Wellington, her cheeks as beautiful as a fresh 
rosebud, and her eyes sparkling like diamonds, 
“Don’t you wish you had been there? Miss 
Bayard and your Aunt Maria are going to take 
us all to ride in the cars to-morrow, and we are 
to have a pic-nic in a grove, and stay all day! 
Miss Bayard will take her guitar, and we are 
to carry cakes and flowers, and Margaret’s 
father be sent us such beautiful lemons, and 
sugar, and almonds, and raisins! Our mammas 
know all about it, and have been cooking such 
stores of nice things! O, Louisa! I wish you 
had been there! ”? The little speaker clapped 
her hands, and almost bounded into the air with 
her delight. 

“I wish you had been at school—and I, and 
I,” chimed in the girls. ‘O, how good and 
kind in dear Miss Bayard, to think of such a 
nice plan! ” 

“IT can go just as well as if I had been 
there,” said the now chagrined and repentant 
Louisa. 

*©O, no indeed you can’t,”’ replied Margaret 
Symonds ; “ it is only those of us who have not 
missed one lesson, or whispered, or been ab- 
sent without sufficient excuse, for a week, 
who can go. You know you have whispered 
twice, and been absent without ” 

** Aunt Maria said I might stay,”’ interrupted 
Louisa, the tears starting to her eyes, and her 

lip quivering with disappointment and vexa- 
tion, “ and I forgot, and couldn’t help whisper- 
ing! I guess I know of somebody that has 
whispered as much as I have, and I say I will 
o! 

Louisa had become very angry by this time, 
and she looked hard at sweet little Sara Wel- 
lington, as she made the implication about 
whispering. Sara understood it at once. 

“Q, Louisa,”’ she sobbed, the great bright 
tears springing to her eyes, “* you know I have 
not whispered for two weeks—I haven’t, indeed 
I haven’t! ”’ 

All the girls vehemently attested the truth of 
Sara’s assertion, and clustered about her as if 
they would defend her from all aspersion or in- 
jury; and soon becoming disgusted with Lou- 
isa’s unamiable manner, they le 





eft her to the en- 
joyment of her own thoughts, if such selfish 
ones are calculated to afford happiness. 

She went into the parlor, and related to her 
Aunt Maria what was going to happen on the 
morrow ; and as her aunt said nothing, and she 
began to be nervously anxious about the prob- 
ability of herself sharing the pleasures of the 
party, she very uneasily crumpled her hand- 
kerchief, and said, without looking up— 

«* Aunty, what shall I wear to-morrow ? ” 

Just what you like, Louisa, and you may 
amuse hace the best way you can, as you 
will be entirely alone nearly all day; I shall 
take Bridget with me to wait upon us,” replied 
Aunt Maria. 

Louisa’s face turned very red, and at first 
her eyes began to sparkle with passion, but she 
wisely recollected that her aunt never compro- 
mised with her ill-temper ; so, with real grief 
and shame in her heart, her lips began to quiv- 
er, and the tears to pour over her cheeks. 

«You have often said “I can’t,’’ Louisa, 
when you meant “I won’t try ;”’ but here is 
something that you really cannot do, though 
you try and ery too, ever so much—you cannot 
go to the pic-nic with the school. And now 
tell me, my child, whose fault is it, and what 
is the proper lesson it teaches? ”’ said Aunt 
Maria. 

Louisa cried violently, and plead, with many 
promises of future good conduct, for the in- 
dulgence on the morrow, but it was all in vain. 
She had whispered, she had failed in her recita- 
tions, she had been voluntarily absent from 
school, and there was no help for it—she must 
bear the punishment the best way she could, 
with the additional very galling reflection, that 
it was the fruit of her own folly, disobedience, 
and indolence. 

Her sisters and school-mates were very 
sorry for her, when they started the next morn- 
ing ; and, indeed, through the whole delightful 
day, nothing marred their happiness but the 
recollection of poor Louisa’s trial and disap- 
pointment, in staying at home alone while they 
were enjoying so much. Sara Wellington col- 
lected a basket of the nicest cake and fruit, and 
a bouquet of the prettiest flowers, on purpose 
to present to Louisa, and accompanied them 
with a little note, signed by the teacher and all 
the party of girls, expressive of their regret and 
sympathy. * 

The lesson was not lost upon Louisa. She 
broke herself of the bad habit of saying ‘I 
can’t,”” became a gentler and more amiable girl, 
and by her diligence and resolution she soon 
took the rank she might always have had 
among the best and most exemplary scholars 
in Miss Bayard’s school. 





PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

A SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 
above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari- 


For purifying the blood, und for the cure of Scrofula, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Rheumatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi- 
tis, Salt Rheum, agg, 1g Fever Sores, Female 
Complaints, Erysipelus, ss of Appetite, Pimples, 
Biles, General Debility, §c. 

fp preparation has now borne the test of over fourteen 

yeare’ experience, since its first introduction to public 
favor, during which time numerous imitations have sprung 
into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the 
community on the curative powers contained in the sarsa 
parilla root, the great reputation and extended use of which 
has been mainly attributable to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this preparation. While sarsaparilla 
root forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
same time compoanded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific manner of its preparation that its remarkable success 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of patting up, and in bearing the name of one 
of its ingredients, and here ends their resemblance to it. 

Those needing a remedy and purifier like this, are requested 

to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 

of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures it has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numérous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effect again. 

FROM KENTUCKY. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Barpstown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

It is my duty to cammunicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
character ; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last spring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheumatism. The best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only momentary relief; and while in 
this situation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef- 
fected by the use of Sands’ Sursuparilla, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. I send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sursaparilla, which | believe 
has no parallel in the catalogue of medicine. 

With feelings of lasting eretitade, | remain vonr friend, 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 

Read the following, from New Orleans : 

New Orteans, November 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 
importance to those who are suffering as I have done. [ re- 
ceived great benefit from your Sarsuparila, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. I hereby cheer- 
fully certify to the good effect of your medicine, and I hope 
God will reward you for all the good you havedone. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that | should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack of burning fever, a friend persuaded me to try your in- 
comparable medicine, but, to tell the truth, I had no confi 
dence in it. I finally purchased a bottle, and by its use and 
the help of God I was restored to better health than | had 
enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 
admirable medicine. 

With great respect, I am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ, 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


New Duruam, New Jersey, June 30, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

My wife suffered with a distress and burning in her chest 
for many years, and my daughter was afflicted from her 
birth with a humor in her blood. We consuited various 
physicians, and tried numerous remedies, without much 
benefit, until we heard, through Kev. Thomas Davis, of the 
great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. On his ree- 
ommendation. my wife and daughter decided on trying it, 
and soon experienced permanent benefit. My daughter’s 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. My wife’s suf- 
ferings are almost gone, and its use a short time longer, it is 
my firma belief, will produce a perfect cure. 

Yours with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 

& Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & 
D. SANDS. Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, 
corner of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists gen- 
erally throughout the United States and Canadas, 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale by R.S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 
§ CO., Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE. Boston. April 3—en3m 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

HIS invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 
See the statcments, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respected 
throughout the country. 


The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.”’ 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical College, one of the eminently learned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectorai is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
ite happy offects Upon pulmonary diseases. 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished clergyman of 
the English Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has ‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be bad of the agent, and is worth the at- 
tention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State; and this 
case is from bis own observation : 

“ HiLuspALe, Micu., December 10, 1849, 

“Degar Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pec- 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mine, who was 
thought ¢o be near his end with quick consu.iption. Hewas 
then uname to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble. 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and I induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at work at his ar- 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 

“ There are other cases, within my knowledge, where the 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successful, but none so 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 

G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
* Hanover, Oun10, April 3, 1850, 
“Dear Sir: I wish I could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. I had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought [ must soon sink in consumption. I had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadful cough was fast wearing me away. | be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at nicht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me, which soon 
restored my strength. Now,after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 
“1 hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 
“The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
tt known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
ed in their statement. 
7 SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 


0¢F~ Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 
TS paper (under the editorial control of Kev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lora Jesas Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 
WILLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 
Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 














ous questions of Reform cannot fail tomake them ptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular Invervais 
according to circumstances; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life ; and their aim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

‘erms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and me covered. Direct to 

arch 13—6m L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 

J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 
e rations over more ground than any Daguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streete; No 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond: - 
k; and ain 





more street, Petersburg; Main street, N orfol 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

‘ His bemrpeepers Breer ighly finished Electro Dagnerreo- 
8 are an ex nary rovement, insu ; 
oni highly finished likenesses in a few . ma aoe 
The rotary back-ground, invented by J. H. Whitehnrst, 

gives an airy and living eupenranes to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
bee | Coen etree annually, and have never given dis- 

tisfac 4 8 is certai: a flattering roof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. ~ F ‘i 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegant! Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, w a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent. fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
“line af on descripti ied,and post-mortem 

es of every ion an = 
cases attended to. Pon oP March 27—tf 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 
AVING associated If in business with Mr. JOHN 
H A. PARKS, of the MARLBORO’ HOTEL,” 1 
six years I have been 
ae ne ati, , to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while . 
I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 


may favor me with their ARLES W. JENKS. 
Marl ’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 











EMPE ok ites, Javkas No, 
Trea earls SA 


J, A, PARKS, 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, aud Solicttor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 


THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 

streeta, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 

beef tallow. May 15—tf 


HENRY MINER & CO.,, 
JB a arvene ay in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh,Pa. This is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &e. 
Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni- 
ted States. 
The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale. 
Feb. 13—lyg 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

HIS Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 

of the country, about five miles north of the city of 

Philadelphia. 1t is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 

thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D, Bird- 

sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com- 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient moral 
and medical treatment. 

Application for cap otentenst ete may be made 

personally or etter address 
— " J CHARLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Seeretary of the C ittee on Admissi 
Jan. 9. 14 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
"2s Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 














No. 








. M. daily, except Sunday. 
Mes Baltimore até A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 A. M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSON 8, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 





POWERS & SEATON, 
DM, wont and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery Mahoning it: 





1X Ohio. 
R. J. ERS. 
Sept, 26, G@. W, SEATON, 


is now commencing its fourth season “he 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber soo 
with confidence, to all who wish to make a practical : whe. 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can aPlica. 
here under the most favorable auspices for th Pursue it 


; “ - e remoys 
disease. The location, althongh in the immediate syn. 
of one of the most beantiful cities in the Union, is oa? 
retired. The water is very pure, soft, and abundant, °"Y 


The charge for board, medical wlvice, and all ording 
tendance of nurses, ie $8 per week, payable weekly) 9 
May 1—3m f£. T. SEKLYE, M. D., Proprietor 

INFORMATION WANTED, 

O* HENRY CLA RE, a native of London, about 

years of age, who enlisted in the United States 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that Service ny 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of W: an oe 
or in the District of Columbia. some seven or eight een 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other a v2 care 
may know anything of him and of his present sitn a, te 
leaving the information with the Editor of this , gh 





thir ty 
navy in 





confer a great favor upon his sister, Paper, will 
SARA ; 
Amesbury, Mass., March 10,1851. Mar. ~ CLARE, 
CAHILL TOLMAN, 
Cyoaaission Merchant and Manufactnrers’ Ao 
for the sale of every description of PZ AIN ve 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. P, eae 


" si, articular sit 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowes 
~~ py tey country. Orders solicited. 
No. 5 Canal and No 12 Merrimae st 
sachusetts. — ee 4 Maas 
Pamedle 22 e<S : : os : . + 10—Oin 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, H: 
<1 necticut. r 
Sept. 12—ly 


€htion 
t rates, to 


art 
JOHN HOOKERS ™ 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American News ; 

) r paper A t ° 
Y e forthe National Era, and authorized tetake spent 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates ag requir rete 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street: See v. by 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Thigl 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of N a 
and Fayette streets, — 
os S. M. PETTENGILL, News ; 
A : , «hay N Cwspaper Advertis 

scription, and Collecting Agent, No, id State coon 
(Journal Building,)ia also agent for the National Era 


O8tou, 
a 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTAKY PI BLIC 
a . . , 
Xenia, Ohio, 
ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, 
_ protestations, in town or country 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Con 1 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also ‘le i. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. _ 
irF~Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—c 
Sept, 19 1p ’ sorber room, 
igi tdiattdabatniaiatinveienan tl ‘ 
FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TR LM MINGS, &; 
K MclILWAIN & SON, Philadelphia No. 3 Bank 
¢ street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Kibbons, Purse Twist Comba 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins’ 
ke. &e. &e. lan. 2,” 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ *% 
Aceere ar procuring Patents in the United Stat : 
and foreign countries. a 
_ They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven. 
tions, and transact all business eonnected with their pr 
fessicn. _ 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissione 
of Pattnts, eithar on account of 4 defective specificatior poe 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. = 
; Persons residing at a distance may precure al] neceesary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventic ne 
may have their applications for patents made in proper form’ 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofe 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing tothegub. 
scribers. ° 
Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail, 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON, 
July 18. E.S. RENWICK, 
LARD OLL. 
[MeROrED LARD OILL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Weat indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soc ety have 


just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question ot 


! affidavite and 
; 18 agent for the 





Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause thronghout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and rea ling 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by expresa 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 


ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous vear. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less exs 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother. Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valueble reading and statistical articles 


of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies . = $20 00 


For one hundred copies 

For one dozen copies - - is 40 

For a single copy - . . n * ‘ 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is ang- 
gested that they make arrangements with lowers: Tn 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this wa 
the cost of transportation will be very smail. If no suc 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for eale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 
Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 

6, may be addressed to 
eo eatytial WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st. 


- 250 


Aug. 8. 

N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re+ 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


ORTHOP ZZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 
HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel 


phia) have opened a ward in that Institntion, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 


and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopsedie Surgeon, (Dr. T. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this special'y 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, ty 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 53 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 

March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 





BENNET?’S NATIONAL SK¥-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF. 

O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and | have therefore associated with meé 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the collection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 


“Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. ’ 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, aud twice the size of any in this city, toge her with & 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes (0 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. : ‘ 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OF Miniatures neatly set ht meg breast; ins, finger 

i i if desired. 
rings, and settings furnished, i A. S. BENNETT. 


Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 
~ PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 
an pubsoriber wanld call fhe attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present lict. They now 
offer— wl 
Picaat - - = 30 cents. Minion - - - 48cents 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - + 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond ~- - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up & com 
lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter, — 
Yiamond to English, to which they particularly invite @ 
"hating lately made numerous additions to their ae 4 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortme on 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their impre te 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. ting 
Printing Presses, Caseg, Stands, Chases, Galleys I ee 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, coneta 
the lowest rates. ios 
bg ee ae Presses,and Type used only in stereoty pings 
ed prices. 
a coke, Fumphiets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotyped 
with correctness and despatch. wish 
_N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers who 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO, . 
Jan 2. No. 6 Sansom streeh 











SUMMER ARRANGEMENT-—1*51. 
From New York and Intermediate Places. 


FTE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad lines leave Walnut Street Whar! 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: 

Ist class. 2d class 


$3 
3 2 50 


At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 
(Sundays excepted,) fare - - ¥ 
At9 A.M, via Tacony and Jersey City, 
fare 7 . . - - - - 
AgJ0 A. M., via Camden and South Am- 
y, fare - - - - . s 
At 4 P. M., via Camden and South Am- 
we S (er ie Sel eee 
At5 P. M., via ‘Tacony and Jersey City, 
(daily, fare - - ° * . ¥y 


$2 50 


3 2 00 
3 2 0 
3 2 50 
Emigrant and Transportation Line from Philadelphia at 


4P. M., via Bordentown and South Amboy, (except Sam 


days,) fare $1 50. N. York. 
ise transported at low rates to and from "© 
ee ew. H GATZMER, Agent C. & AR. ~ 0. 
May 8—3m JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T. RB. oe 


JOHN W. NORTH, — 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Geners! 














mt, Falls of St. Anthony, Territory: 
Ost. lly 
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